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Tom Eddy 

Director of Winemaking 
The Christian Brothers 
St. Helena, California 
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That’s what happened when 
Christian Bros. installed a West- 
falia CA 365 Decanter and a 
Westfalia SA 100 Clarifier. Asa 
result, this famous winery was 
able to eliminate filtering of 
juice to stop fermentation. 

Prior to installing Westfalia 
equipment, says Mr. Eddy, “Our 
flow rates were approximately 
half...Juice losses in solids were 
about twice as high and final clar- 
ity needed to be significantly 
improved.” 


Now: “Our product losses have 
been cut by one-half to two-thirds. 
Previously about 10% of the feed 
was lost; now only 3-5%.” 

Christian Bros. takes a Westfalia 
team approach. The Decanter clar- 
ifies fresh juice. The Clarifier 
handles peak load overflow and 
also extracts solids and yeasts in 
actively fermenting juice—for pre- 
cise control of fermentation. All 
these results are achieved without 
filters or diatomaceous earth. 


WESTFALIA 
SEPARATOR 


Centrico, Inc. 

100 Fairway Court 
Northvale, NJ 07647 
(201) 767-3900 


The bonus: Far greater capacity, 
greatly enhanced by the efficiency 
of continuous, uninterrupted 
processing. 

You can join Christian Bros. and 
the 250 other wineries that are en- 
joying the benefits of Westfalia 
“Wine Design” Centrifuges. No 
matter how big or small your oper- 
ation is, you can satisfy your ca- 
pacity requirements by choosing 
from eight Self-Cleaning Clarifier 
and seven Decanter models. 


Centrico, Inc. 

3400 Third Avenue 
Foster City, CA 94404 
(415) 349-8900 


Westfalia Decanter 


SCOTT TALKS #4: Another in a continuing series. 


Meet 

Clayton Cone, 
one of the 
reasons wh 
Scott Labs 

is your best 
source of 
yeasts. 


George Clayton Cone, Specialist, 
Yeast Production & Use. 


Clayton is one of the world’s few 
experts in yeast technology. Eight 
months each year he is a consultant 
for our yeast producers, Lallemand, 
Inc. of Montreal. The other four 
months he is available to help Scott 
Laboratories and our customers. 

“The strains originally available 
in wine active dry form, Montrachet 
and Champagne, were chosen 


tion are often helpful to winemakers 
for more efficient yeast use. He 
recently coordinated development of 
an improved M/L culture, Leuconostoc 
Oenos X-3. His ideas may be helpful 
to enologists. 

“I’m always happy to talk with 
Scott Lab’s customers. I’ve spent 35 
years in all phases of yeast research, 
production and utilization. What- 


ever I’ve learned is theirs for the 
asking.” 

Clayton Cone is your big reason 
for considering Scott Labs as your 
primary source for yeast, M/L cul- 
tures, Sparkolloid etc. If you have a 
question, why not ask? 


because they were general purpose 

and relatively easy to produce. 

They are still good but I am pleased 

with the part I've played in making i 

available new yeasts with addi- 

tional advantages. The Institut 

Oenologique de Champagne in | 

Epernay asked if we could produce 

and dry their strain. We succeeded. | 

Besides its use for champagne, 

Prise de Mousse is being used today i 

in many wineries in Europe and 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Dear Scott Labs: 


Co I’m Asking! Mr. Cone sounds like the kind of knowledgeable person who 
might help us. Please arrange for him to call us to discuss improving our 
fermentation techniques. 

Kindly send us literature on your dry wine yeasts with a lab sample of: Mon- 
trachet Davis 527, Champagne Davis 595, Prise de Mousse, K1, 71B. (Circle 
items desired.) 

Please send yeast ordering information, package sizes, prices, etc. for us to 
consider before the next crush. 


Name Title 


Firm Name 


| 
| 
Address onl 
| 
| 
: 


America for all white wine produc- 
tion. After experiment, people find 
they prefer the aroma/flavor pro- 
file. Similarly, K1 killer and 71B 
high ester producing strains are 
now being used by enterprising 
winemakers in many places beyond 
the stuck fermentations and nou- 
veau wine they were developed for.” 
The techniques Clayton has used 
to do the impossible in yeast produc- 


City State/Zip 


Telephone Best time to call: 


2220 Pine View Way, PO. Box 750249 

Petaluma, CA 94975-0249 

(707) 765-6666 
LABORATORIES © Telex: 171494 Fax: 707/765-6674 


OR CALL OUR REPRESENTATIVES 
N.E. USA * AFTEK INC. CANADA EAST « SCOTT LABS CANADA WEST ¢ SCOTT LABS 
| (716) 668-0044 (416) 839-9463 (604) 769-6308 


Laboratory services, supplies and equipment for the wine industry since 1933. 
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One year ago, we added VINEYARD to our 
name, acknowledging the essential contribution 
of quality grapegrowing to quality winemaking. 
With this issue, we inaugurate a new logo. De- 
signed by Colonna, Farrell: Design Associates, 
our new logo graphically conveys our belief in 


Practical Winery & Vineyard the equality and synergy of vineyard and winery. 
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Winery 
Water 
& Waste 


D.R. Storm, Ph.D, PE. 


Divining Rods and Dowsers 

After nearly 35 years in water resource 
management and engineering and its many 
related sub-activities, I finally met a dowser 
(i.e., water witch, water warlock, under- 


ground aquifer locator) face-to-face. 

To ‘dowse’ has always meant to me the abil- 
ity to locate a successful well by use of a 
divining rod’ (Webster says that a divining 
rod is usually made of hazel and that it is 
used by those professing to discover water or 
metals hidden underground.) 

This late 20th century dowser had an im- 
pressive array of rods, all brightly polished 
ferrous metal of different lengths and shapes 
(each with a different function, I suppose). 
While the scientist in me was thinking that a 
good geophysical survey is worth a busload 
of dowsers, I also know that there have been 
good sources of underground water located 
by water witching methods after the best 
geohydrologic engineering has failed. 

With a two-year drought facing us again in 
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California, dowsers, like rain dancers, are in 
big demand. When you consider the long his- 
tory of success that water witches appar- 
ently have had, the general lack of public ac- 
ceptance for them is not very different from 
the skepticism and ridicule accorded clair- 
voyants, even though their demonstrated 
metaphysical talents have helped to locate 
lost children and solve unsolvable crimes. 


Isn't it possible to carry the gold, silver and 
water dowsing theory a little further? 
Maybe a dowser could develop a divining rod 
that, when passed over a fermenter, could 
tell if that wine is a contender for a gold 
medal in commercial wine competitions. 
Armed with such accurate pre-bottling data, 
‘wine futures’ could really become popular, if 
the dowser (wine witch) could keep his/her 


FILTER SHEETS ana FILTER AIDS 


KLR Machines, Inc. 
(607) 776-4193 


47 West Steuben Street 


© BUCHER VASLIN UNIPEKTIN SANOPLAST 


KLR Machines, Inc. 


1925-B Francisco Blvd. East 
Bath New York 14810 ° Telex: 510-252-1250 San Rafael, California 94901 * Telex: 380-753 


(415) 456-4774 
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batting average at 0.750 or better. 

If you want to broaden your knowledge of 
water witchery, check your nearest library 
for U.S. Geological Survey Water Supply 
Paper #416 —’The Divining Rod; A History 
of Water Witching.” 


PIPE — Part Il 


In the previous PWS&V, I discussed pipe 
materials, pipe manuals, pipe stan- 
dards, and pipe labelling (marking). In 
Part II on Pipe, I focus on several sub- 
jects that are often overlooked or mis- 
understood by the do-it-yourself pipe 
network designer or pipe installer- 
winemaker. 


ORIGINAL 


SW Ly 


WEST-GERMANY 


Complete Filtration Services fo meet 
the needs of today’s winery and 


fruit processing Operations: 


@ SUPRA Filter Sheets and Filter Aids 
® SWK Filter Cartridges and Membranes 
® SWK Crossflow Microfiltration Systems 


ORIGINAL 


WEST-GERMANY 


SWK FILTRATION, INC. 
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Pipe failure can be as simple as a leak- 
ing joint or as complicated as material fa- 
tigue and failure from uncontrolled and 
frequent pressure surges. Properly con- 
structed joints should not leak, but they 
do. 

For example, in solvent-weld PVC 
joints, as the pipe diameter increases, 
the ability to apply the solvent evenly 
and quickly to both male and female 
ends of the pipe becomes more difficult. 


Also, the solvent-weld joints are rigid. If 
some flexibility and freedom of move- 
ment is required, a single or double 
gasketed bell and spigot or mechanical 
joint will provide insurance against the 


SWK Crossflow Micro- 
filtration Pilot Plant 


@ high mechanical stability of 
modules and membranes 
excellent microbial retention 
minimum alteration of the 
colloidal structure, no interference 
with the molecular structure of 
wine or must 
fully automatic computer-control- 
led CIP and operation 


Tuy 


1350 INDUSTRIAL AVENUE, SUITE G PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 94952 
TELEPHONE: (707) 763-4844 TELEX: 288978 TELEFAX: (707) 763-6997 


SUBSIDIARY OF SEITZ-FILTER-WERKE THEO & GEO SEITZ BAD KREUZNACH, WEST GERMANY 


pipe shear or crushing that can occur at 
a rigid joint. 

Pipe bedding or embedment is the 
trench bottom (or surface, if it is a 
surface-laid pipe) upon which the pipe 
rests. Without uniform support 
throughout its length (including joints in 
particular), differential settlement, rock 
‘wounds, and other pipe wall or joint 
failures can occur. 

The safest bedding (called Class I Bed- 
ding) consists of sand or other small, 
uniform particle size material, such as 
pea gravel or cinders, which, when laid 
in a trench, will provide a strong, yet 
forgiving blanket for the invert of the 
pipe. (Bedding classes for the particular 
pipe material you select can be found in 
the manufacturer’s recommended con- 
struction guidelines cited in Part I of this 
two-part series. ) 

Corrosion can produce failure, with 
ferrous materials probably being the 
most vulnerable, although H,S in bare 
concrete sewers and manholes can 
wreak havoc when combined with wa- 
ter to produce H,S0,, the very aggres- 
sive sulfuric acid. 

Pipe handbooks generally list the 
chemicals that are approved for the par- 
ticular pipe material. Ultraviolet (UV) 
light was very damaging to early gener- 
ations of resin plastic pipe, producing 
cracking and even complete disintegra- 
tion. The chemical change in the plastic 
results in a reduction in the impact 
strength of the pipe. 

Purchase of old pipe that has been 
stored outside, subject to attack by UV, 
should be avoided. For white PVC, a 
slight discoloring to off-white is a signal 
that UV surface damage may have oc- 
curred. Once buried and/or installed, 
the PVC pipe is safe from UV degra- 
dation. 

If you suspect corrosion or other pipe 
failure, and the piping is under a con- 
crete slab or otherwise unobservable, 
there are now methods less arduous 
than excavation to assess interior pipe 
corrosion or tuberculation (accretion of 
iron salts or calcium/magnesium car- 
bonates). These employ commercially 
available mobile television camera units. 

Pipe size is a limiting factor, with the 
smallest currently available video cam- 
era capable of passing a four-inch inside 
diameter pipe. (We have used a video 
camera on several occasions to inspect 
water well casings for condition and in- 
tegrity and to determine the locations of 
casing perforations.) Small, electric, 
motor-powered ‘mice’ with cameras in- 
stalled can also inspect horizontal water 
lines and sewers. 

Water hammer, as it is commonly 
called, is a pressure surge created in a 
pipeline either by the rapid closure of a 
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valve or by a high head (pressure) pump 
being energized without benefit of a 
pump control and check valve (which 
slowly opens on start-up and slowly 
closes on shut-down). 

Water hammer usually causes critical 
failure only in large diameter pipes car- 
rying large volumes of liquid under 
high pressure. This explains the need 
for so-called thrust-blocking in pipe net- 
works at points of directional change 
(horizontal or vertical)* where these ex- 
traordinary pressure surges can be con- 
verted to forces of great magnitude and 
can move the pipe joint in the trench. 

In small diameter pipelines, often ob- 
served in budget motels, the plumbing is 
so noisy (from the opening and closing 
of sink and shower fixtures) that it liter- 
ally sounds like an army of plumbers all 
beating on the interior piping at the 
same time. 


Fire protection systems are vulnerable 
to surge damage because a two-head 
hydrant at 200 gpm each, shut rapidly 
by the hoseman, can send a fairly im- 
pressive shock wave through the sys- 
tem. If the fire supply source is a tank or 
pond, the shock wave is usually dissi- 
pated at that location. 

There are surge supression devices 
that can be installed in pipe systems, 
from surge towers (columns of water 
that act as a hydraulic spring to dampen 
shock waves) to sophisticated valves that 
perform a similar function. 


Inspection 

If an outside contractor is used to in- 
stall winery piping, be sure that a win- 
ery representative or competent inspec- 
tor is present to observe that: 

e the bedding is as required by the 
plans; 

¢ minimum cover for the buried pipe 
is possible; 

e the pipe brought to the site is the 
pipe called for on the drawings (remem- 
ber the pipe labeling?); 

¢ none of the pipe or pipe fittings is 
damaged; and, 

e the pipe is installed in accordance 
with the manufacturer’s instructions. 


Pipe Testing 

Both gravity (non-pressure) and pres- 
sure water and sewer lines should be 
pressure-tested after installation. Satis- 
factory pressure tests can be made using 
either water or air, and standard 
methods are published in the Uniform 
Plumbing Code and the Standards of 
the American Water Works Association. 

It is certainly an act of confidence if the 
pipeline contractor opts to backfill the 
trench completely before testing. Often, 
minimum backfilling (joints exposed) is 
accomplished to keep the pipe in place 


* Generally greater than 22.5° 
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while testing is underway. If the pres- 
sure test fails, the contractor must repair 
the pipe and re-test it before the winery 
considers accepting the work. 


Double-Pipe Systems 

Wineries do not pump hazardous 
materials, but the idea of secondary con- 
tainment in a piping system is an in- 
teresting concept. Double-piping sys- 
tems are required by law (Subtitle C, 
Subtitle I of the Resource Recovery and 
Reclamation Act 1977, and the Hazard- 
ous Waste Tank System Regulations of 
July 14, 1986) for all pressure and 
gravity piping systems carrying hazard- 
ous substances). 


BOTTLING 
FILTRATION & 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


For different reasons, some critical pip- 
ing on nuclear submarines is also 
double-walled, i.e., a pipe inside a pipe. 
For finished-wine pipelines for the 
pricier Cabernet Sauvignons and 12- 
year-old brandies, a double-pipe system 
might not be such an uneconomical 
idea. 

Although I have not discussed valves, 
pipe coatings and linings, vacuum and 
pressure relief systems, energy grade- 
lines and hydraulic grade lines, these 
are also pertinent to an understanding 
of piping systems. | 

David Storm is a Consulting Sanitary En- 
gineer and Owner of Winters Winery. 


e SEN Bottling & Filtration Equipment 
° B & J Labelers 
e Willmes Tank & Universal Presses 


e JMC air cleaner/spargers and conveyor systems 
¢ Stemmer/crushers and mash pumps 


SES 


SEN MACHINES INC. 


1350 INDUSTRIAL AVE., SUITE G 
TELEPHONE: 707 - 763-4844 


- PETALUMA, CA 94952 
TELEX: 288978 


TELEFAX: 707 - 763-6997 


SUBSIDIARY OF SEITZ ENZINGER NOLL MASCHINENBAU AG BAD KREUZNACH, W. GERMANY 


Exclusive East Coast Representative 


JUERGEN LOENHOLDT - R.D. 1, Route 14, Himrod, NY 14842 (607) 243-7568 
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The 
Wine 
Lawyer 


R. Corbin Houchins 


To The Far Horizon 


In the last two columns we looked at 
alternatives in expanding the marketing 
area of a winery and discussed a few 
items from the legal checklist. 

In this column we conclude the series 
by discussing two potential pitfalls in 
using intermediary marketing agents or 
primary distributors to handle -winery- 
distributor relations. Both risks have to 
do with termination of the relationship 
and are greatest when the winery is 
relatively small and the markets are rela- 
tively remote. 


Registered Tradespersons 
In some markets, state law requires 
that you register a local agent with the 
liquor regulators before you make sales. 
Registration may be a formality, 
designed to give the regulators the 
name of a resident on whom papers can 


be served. In some states, however, you 
must register the person who is actually 
going to be making the sales or mission- 
ary calls on distributors and key ac- 
counts. 

It might seem natural to register an as- 
sociate of the firm with whom a pri- 
mary marketing agreement exists, since 
that person will likely have sales and 
field marketing responsibility for the 
state. There are, however, a few issues to 
consider first. 


Home Court Advantage 

First, remember that in a remote mar- 
ket the local agent is the home team. 

An innocent-looking regulation requir- 
ing registration becomes something else 
altogether if the regulators, as a matter 
of unwritten ‘policy’, do not permit you 
to change registered agents unless the 
incumbent quits. If you and the agent 
(or the agent’s employer) come to a part- 
ing of the ways, you may not be able to 
sell in the state until that person agrees 
to resign. 

Methods for avoiding this situation in- 
clude appointing a friendly (or at least 
neutral) agent where possible and ob- 
taining undated letters of resignation as 
part of the primary marketing agree- 
ment. If the appointment is only to com- 
ply with state regulations, not to grant 
the registered individual the right to 
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make calls, a company in the business of 
representing out-of-state firms for ser- 
vice of process (such as CT Corporations 
System or U.S. Corporations Company) 
may be a good choice. 


Proxy Marriages 

Another risk relates to a question dis- 
cussed earlier: With whom is the local 
distributor’s business relationship, you 
or the primary marketer? 

On one hand, you are paying the inter- 
mediary to get you in houses you could 
not sign on by your own efforts. On the 
other hand, you hope that once you are 
in the book of a good house, the distri- 
butor will want to keep you whether or 
not you are being represented by the 
marketer who introduced you. Thus, 
you may want to draft an agreement 
with the intermediary stipulating that 
the business relationship with the dis- 
tributor is yours. 

Of course, there is another side to the 
issue of being able to keep a desirable 
distributor after parting ways with the 
primary marketer. What if an undesira- 
ble distributor wants to keep you? 


Contracts Real and Imputed 

There is always a risk when dealing 
through intermediaries that you can 
find yourself party to a contractual rela- 
tionship formed without your consent or 
knowledge. 


Productivity...Versatility 


— Economy...Standard on all 
, JWI process equipment 


Now, with a JWI Extractor, you can 


squeeze more profits from a variety 
* -of fruits and vegetables continu- 
_gusly. No batching, less labor —low 


'. solids —easy to operate and clean. 
_ Stainless steel frame. Capacities to 
over 4 tons per hour. Accessories. 


ye The JWI Filter Fress is ideally suited for the 
filtering of tank bottoms. Trouble free 
operation...easy maintenance. Compact 
and dry filter cake to 65% solids. Low energy 
sumption. Models to 150 cu. ft. (3100 sq. 
capacity. 


Call or write today for more features, benefits, options and 


applications on JW Filter Presses and Juice Extractors. 


JWI,«Inc. / 2155 112th Avenue / Holland, MI 49424 
616-772-9011 / Fax 616-772-4516 


z Built to perform and keep on performing. 
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This can arise in two principal ways: 
by an express agreement between your 
agent and the distributor (what might be 
called a ‘real’ contract) and by operation 
of law (notably the so-called franchise 
laws, which impute contractual relation- 
ships where none in fact exist). Both are 
business risks which a winery must 
manage. 

Avoiding the first risk requires 
properly drafting an agreement with an 
agent, then following up with active in- 
vestigation of what is going on in the 
market. I suggest making the agent con- 
tractually bound to use your form of 
agreement, when creating supplier- 
distributor relationships (if the alloca- 
tion of bargaining power permits it). 

One of the terms should be that agree- 
ments are accepted only when signed by 
a winery principal, but that is not suffi- 
cient protection unless you communi- 
cate to prospective distributors that the 
agent does not have authority to depart 
from standard terms. In most well- 
conceived marketing plans, you will 
have early promotional contact with 
prospective key market distributors, so 
it should be feasible to explain your poli- 
cies in a way that will not kill the deal. 

Imputed contracts are creatures of state 
law and must be dealt with on a state- 
by-state basis. The procedure is to ana- 
lyze what the statute does and what the 
triggering circumstances are. Since in 
many cases the triggering circumstance 
is acceptance of the first order, early de- 
tection is essential. Depending on the 
terms of the statute, you may find it 
desirable to construe the supplier- 
distributor relationship as running be- 
tween the primary marketer and the lo- 
cal wholesaler, but in many cases that 
will not be desirable or feasible. 

In nearly all cases, it will be desirable 
to define cause for termination contrac- 
tually so as to include a change of pri- 
mary marketing firms. Unfortunately, 
this is an area where technical aspects of 
drafting the document are paramount 
and where different terminology may 
be required in different states to get the 
same result. 


Farther Horizons Still 

To close on a more positive note, the 
good news about the economy is that a 
less valuable dollar leads to increased ex- 
port opportunity. 

Many small wineries are finding it eas- 
ier to market in other countries, espe- 
cially those of the Pacific Rim. Some 
have successfully leapt in, made sales 
trips, found local customers and begun 
shipments on their own. It may be use- 
ful, however, to note alternatives. 

The traditional list of options in mov- 
ing from domestic to international sales 
begins with selling to an export com- 
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pany. The sale is domestic, and the 
procedures are thus familiar. The 
manufacturer trades off the lower reve- 
nue (reflecting the exporter’s margin) 
for convenience. 

In the packaged goods industry in 
general, and in the wine industry in 
particular, there are some important 
caveats in domestic sales to export com- 
panies. Where brand name goods are 
involved, a trademark and its inherent 
goodwill are at stake. Thus, your con- 
cerns normally will continue after the 
boxes are shipped, even if you have al- 
ready been paid. 

A one-shot deal that ends with goods 


being dumped in a foreign market 
would, to say the least, have to be care- 
fully considered for long-term benefit to 
the winery. 

An intermediate step would be a joint 
marketing effort with other U.S. 
producers. This may be a case of ‘piggy- 
back marketing’ in which a large 
domestic company involved in the entire 
chain of distribution (and presumably 
understanding how to protect its own 
products) carries a smaller company into 
the international arena. The deal might 
be with a competitor or with a company 
selling totally unrelated goods. 


Continued on p.37 


Nothing outperforms 
our stainless steel LT’ 
tank cleaning machine. 


The Butterworth LT tank cleaning machine has been 
tested in over 700 hours of continuous operation without 
any downtime. You also get 100% tank coverage for 
maximum bacteria reduction due to our famous “ball- 
of-twine” programmed cleaning pattern. 

The 15-pound, compact LT can be 
used with all types of hot or cold 
cleaning fluids, water or chemicals. 

And there’s a one-year warranty. 


Call or write for 
more information. 


The original tank cleaning machine 
336 Garden Oaks Blvd. Houston, TX 77018, USA 
Tel: 713-694-6767 Telex (ITT) 4620661BUTTER 
Exclusive Representative for the 

Wine & Juice Industries: 

Cellulo Company 124 “M” Street 

Fresno, CA 93721 209-485-2692 

27 North Avenue East 

Cranford, New Jersey 07016 201-272-9400 
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The 
Wine 
Retailer 


Stan Hock 


After the First Blush 


Wine industry analysts tell us that 
wine cooler sales have suddenly cooled. 
After growing at phenomenal rates from 
1983 to 1986 (65% in 1986 alone), sales 
of the wine/fruit juice blends increased 
only 6% in 1987. In California, con- 
sumption of coolers actually declined 
last year by more than 3%. 

This may be bad news to Thompson 
Seedless grape growers in California’s 
Central Valley, but it is gratifying to 
those of us who believe that wine 
coolers have about as much to do with 
wine as rap music does with grand 
opera. 

One wonders, however, whether the 
decline in popularity of wine coolers 
bodes ill for the segment of the table 
wine market whose products are closest 
in style to coolers—blush wines. 

‘Light, sweet, and simple’ is the for- 


_ 


as Important as OURS... 


mula that made coolers so appealing to 
millions of young Americans raised on 
soda pop, and a similar formula (per- 
haps with a ‘pretty’ thrown in) has 
worked well for producers of white 
wines made from black grapes, a cate- 
gory pioneered in America by Sutter 
Home Winery beginning in the mid 
1970's. 

Promoted by many premium 
producers as an ‘entry level’ wine for 
consumers unfamiliar with, or perhaps 
intimidated by, varietal wines like 
Chardonnay and Cabernet Sauvignon, 
blush = wines—particularly white 
Zinfandel—have proven to be popular 
and profitable products. Indeed, white 
Zinfandel serves as a financial anchor 
for many small wineries which surely 
would flounder if forced to rely on their 
Chardonnay or Cabernet Sauvignon 
sales alone. 


Concern over Prices 

A survey of leading California blush 
wine producers and brokers reveals that 
there is concern about the future of the 
blush wine market, but not in response 
to faltering sales of coolers. Rather, the 
concern is over rising prices—both for the 
raw materials and the finished products. 

“Profit margins have eroded,” says Bill 
Turrentine, a bulk wine broker based in 


~northern California, ‘because grape 
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prices for Zinfandel have risen tremen- 
dously over the past few years. White 
Zinfandel is a very price-sensitive prod- 
uct. It’s hard to sell it for a premium 
price.” 

Turrentine reports that the price for 
white Zinfandel bulk wine has risen 
dramatically and now averages between 
$4.50 and $5.25/gal, more than what 
some Chardonnay and Cabernet Sau- 
vignon bulk wine sells for. As a result, 
he says, white Zinfandel production is 
becoming concentrated among the 
largest producers, who are better able to 
absorb higher costs while maintaining 
competitive bottle pricing. 

A good example is Sutter Home Win- 
ery, the world’s largest white Zinfandel 
producer. Since 1984, Sutter Home has 
increased its white Zinfandel produc- 
tion by 500%, reaching 2.5 million cases 
in 1987. And it expects to grow further. 

Yet, the winery, which purchases 75% 
of its fruit, is having trouble maintain- 
ing a sufficient supply of grapes (despite 
owning or leasing 1,400 vineyard acres 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys), and it is paying much steeper 
prices than it did just a few years ago. 

To maintain market share, however, 
Sutter Home has not raised its F.O.B 
price, so its white Zinfandel still rou- 
tinely sells in supermarkets and chain 
outlets for between $2.99 and $3.99/btl. 
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“We want to continue to appeal to a 
broad market,’ explains Walter Hempe, 
Sutter Home's Public Relations Director. 

Smaller producers do not have the lux- 
ury of spreading increased costs over a 
2.5 million-case production. Leon 
Sobon of Shenandoah Vineyards in 
Amador County says, “We'll be forced 
to raise the bottle price of our white Zin- 
fandel by at least $0.50 starting with the 
1988 vintage [from $4.75 to $5.25].” 
Sobon wonders whether people will be 
willing to pay the higher price. “I don’t 
think the blush wine market is solid 
anymore, and it’s because of high grape 
prices. A year ago, I wouldn't have said 
that.” 

Sobon produced 36,000 cases of white 
Zinfandel in 1987, 55% of his total 
production. In 1988, however, he may 
produce only *4 as much, because 200 
tons of Amador County zinfandel 
grapes he'd been purchasing on a year- 
to-year contract was snapped up by a 
much larger white Zinfandel producer 
who offered the grower $75/ton more 
than what Sobon had been paying. 

Sobon admits that were his winery to 
be driven from the blush market by high 
prices, it would be a hardship. However, 
he points out that, whereas his white 
Zinfandel sales have grown by an aver- 
age of 50% a year over the past ten 
years, his Sauvignon Blanc sales have 
grown by an average of 100%/year and 
red Zinfandel sales by 150%/year. “No 
one will stop buying those wines,’ 
Sobon predicts. 

Amador Foothill Winery, another 
small Amador County producer, is even 
more dependent on white Zinfandel —it 
accounts for 75% of the winery’s 12,000 
case annual production. Owner Ben 
Zeitman, who sells 70% of his un- 
usually dry (0.8% rs) white Zinfandel 
outside California (40% goes to Wash- 
ington D.C.), confirms Sobon’s observa- 
tion that, as Zeitman puts it, ‘raiding 
parties’ from north coast and northern 
San Joaquin valley wineries are driving 
up the price of Amador County Zinfan- 
del grapes. 

Zeitman estimates that 65% to 80% of 
Amador County’s roughly 2,000 acres of 
Zinfandel vines are used for white Zin- 
fandel production, and he believes that 
over 50% of their fruit is now going to 
producers in other counties. Wheras 
Amador County white Zinfandel 
producers have paid $400/ton in recent 
years, outsiders are now offering 
Amador growers $550 to $600/ton. De- 
spite this pressure, Zeitman hopes to 
limit a price increase to distributors to 
$1/case. 

Zeitman is also concerned that, as 
grape prices are rising, white Zinfandel 
wine quality is actually declining, 
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potentially endangering the blush wine 
market. “I’ve tasted a lot of white Zins 
lately that are bitter, oxidized and lack- 
ing in fruit character,’ Zeitman says, ad- 
ding that he believes some producers 
‘dilute’ their white Zins with other vari- 
eties such as Muscat. “There's also a lot 
of garbage coming in from Europe.” 
Despite this somewhat gloomy view, 
Zeitman believes that Zinfandel grape 
prices will stabilize or actually decline in 
the next few years as massive new plant- 
ings and bud-overs in the Lodi area rad- 
ically change the grape supply/demand 
equation. He also is heartened by 
reports from his out-of-state distributors 


indicating that retailers and resturateurs 
are sticking with white Zinfandels from 
quality producers. 


White Zinfandel Joins the Fighting Varietals 


White Zinfandel producers who rely 
primarily on their own grapes are less 
affected by the changing economics of 
the blush wine market. De Loach Vine- 
yards in Santa Rosa, CA., which grows 
70% to 75% of the grapes used for its 
white Zinfandel production, began 
making the wine in 1979, when there 
were only a handful of other brands on 
the market. 
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The winery currently produces and 
markets 25,000 to 30,000 cases/year. Be- 
cause it is one of California’s most 
highly-regarded blush wines, De Loach 
White Zinfandel fetches a higher price 
($6.25 suggested retail in California) 
than most other brands, and it is care- 
fully allocated to the winery’s distribu- 
tors around the U.S. 

“White Zinfandel represents 35% of 
our total production,” says Cecil 
DeLoach, winery owner, “and we don't 
want it to exceed that, because it’s the 
wine with the lowest return. On the 
other hand, it opens doors for our other 
products and puts our name in front of 
people who might not hear of us 
otherwise.” 

The popularity of white Zinfandel, es- 
pecially among young, ‘upscale’ wine 
drinkers, has enabled certain brands to 
join the segment of the table wine mar- 
ket known as ‘the fighting varietals’. 
These are the Chardonnays, Cabernet 
Sauvignons, Sauvignon Blancs—and 
now white Zinfandels—sold in super- 
markets and chain outlets at two bottles 
for $7.00 to $9.00. They are a definite 
step-up in quality from popularly- 
priced generics and low-end premium 
wines, but are far less costly than super- 
premiums. 

Fetzer Vineyards in Mendocino 
County produces 15,000 cases of a low- 


end Premium Blush wine under its pri- 
mary (Fetzer Vineyards) label, but 
makes 250,000 cases of white Zinfandel 
under its second label, Bel Arbes (in 
1987, the winery also produced 80,000 
cases of Fetzer White Zinfandel, for sale 
primarily to restaurants). 

David Hansmith, Fetzer’s Marketing 
Director says, “The tremendous 
popularity of Bel Arbes white Zinfandel 
has enabled us to add Chardonnay, 
Cabernet Sauvignon, and Sauvignon 
Blanc to the Bel Arbes line, which in the 
past was reserved for blush wines.” 

In fact, Bel Arbes white Zinfandel has 
been so popular that Fetzer has 
designed a new winemaking facility 
near Hopland in Mendocino County 
geared to white Zinfandel production 
(small amounts of Chenin Blanc and 
White Riesling will be processed there 
too). Grapes will be brought directly to 
press with no crushing, in order to fully 
extract the fresh, fruity qualities that 
white Zinfandel fanciers find so ap- 
pealing. 

Hansmith notes that Fetzer’s tremen- 
dous success with white Zinfandel has 
not been transferable to the other blush 
varieties the winery has produced in 
the past. White Pinot Noir has been dis- 
continued and White Cabernet soon 
may be. ‘We've seen a narrowing of fo- 
cus to white Zinfandel in the public 
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mind,” Hansmith observes, echoing 
other producers. “It’s popularity no 
longer translates to the other blush var- 
ieties.” 

Is the Future Bright for Blush? 

Most of the white Zinfandel producers 
interviewed seemed guardedly optimis- 
tic about the future of their products, al- 
though everyone agreed that the boom 
market of the past few years is past. 

Bob Trinchero, President of Sutter 
Home Winery, predicts that demand 
will continue to grow for another two to 
four years, will slightly decline for a 
time, and then will level off. 

David Hansmith agrees. “We're still 
seeing growth, and it should continue 
for several years,” Hansmith asserts. “If 
the market drops off, it will be the 
growers, as usual, who get hurt.” 

Bill Turrentine thinks that white Zin- 
fandel has been a great boon to the 
premium wine industry, but he believes 
that it’s popularity soon may wane. 
“White Zinfandel has served the 
premium wine industry well, because 
people have to use a corkscrew, and be- 
cause it has been a bridge to other 
wines,’ Turrentine observes. “It’s a 
wine that has embodied a popular style, 
that’s been socially acceptable, and even 
trendy.’ 


Continued on p.37 
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Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome 


Wells Shoemaker, MD 


Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS) is one of the exploding har- 
poons thrust into the succulent flanks of the beverage alcohol 
industry by the neo-temperance movement, which regards all 
producers of wine, beer, and spirits as ‘booze manufacturers’. 

Regardless of our gut reaction to our adversaries’ smug righ- 
teousness, annoying eagerness to over-interpret data, and 
propensity to lump all alcoholic beverages together, it is vital 
that individuals in the wine industry speak knowledgeably 
and sensitively about health issues. Otherwise, we'll be dis- 
missed as greedy, ignorant, or deceitful. 

In this first PWV look at Wine and Health, I will examine how 
doctors try to press truth from the pomace of raw observations; 
examine the roles of barristers and reformers, the bandwagon 
phenomenon, and the quest for Yuppitopia; and, finally, offer 
my personal advice. 


A Little History 

The term ‘fetal alcohol syndrome’ was born in the early 1970's, 
delivered by a group of Seattle pediatricians who became fa- 
mous for categorizing children with unusual features. 

The Seattle group evaluated a cluster of children who shared 
the characteristics of small size, impaired intellect, and strange 
faces. Mothers of these children were alcoholics who mainly 
consumed inexpensive spirits. Most drank heavily throughout 
pregnancy, while others had episodes of massive binge 
drinking. 

When articles appeared on this study, along with pictures of 
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the affected babies, other doctors realized the problem was not 
a new one and that it wasn’t confined to the Seattle area. Yet, 
in the initial excitement surrounding these revelations, certain 
puzzling aspects of the story received little attention: 

Why did other women who drank heavily during pregnancy 
deliver healthy babies? What were the roles of smoking, poor 
nutrition, hereditary metabolic factors associated with alco- 
holism, and lack of exercise in the genesis of fetal abnormality? 

The concept of FAS is now 15 years old, and, regrettably, it is 
clear that FAS children do not attain normal stature or intellect 
as they mature. Embryologists believe the physical injury oc- 
curs in the first six to eight weeks of pregnancy, before many 
women realize they are pregnant. 

Physiologists speculate about the toxic cause of the growth 
retardation, which must result from more than simple mal- 
nutrition. Pharmacologists once estimated the ‘possibly 
damaging’ daily dose of undiluted ethanol to be about 60 ml 
(about 5 beers or 7s of a bottle of table wine), although no one 
now will speculate publicly about what a ‘safe’ dose is. 

All of the confounding variables remain unsorted, including 
the differences between types of beverage alcohol. Certainly, 
premium wine is an inefficient source of ethanol and too ex- 
pensive for most mothers at risk. FAS does not seem to be 
prevalent in societies where wine traditionally is consumed 
with meals, but that fact is not totally reassuring. 


“Effect” vs. “Syndrome” 
A new term, Fetal Alcohol Effect (FAE), recently has insinu- 
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ated itself into perinatal seminars. Perhaps in hopes of gal- 
vanizing academic careers in an era in which tenured positions 
are scarce, a number of physicians have proposed that lower al- 
cohol intake also may cause problems for a baby, although more 
subtly than in the full-blown ‘syndrome’. 

Proponents of FAE offer a laundry list of symptoms that, with 
a little imagination, could be found in practically any infant in 
my practice. However, since there is no clear-cut test for FAE, 
the doctors promoting it cannot be proven wrong, and they 
also can claim the virtue of prudence. 


There is an eager audience of health professionals who 
desperately wish to demonstrate their advocacy of the unborn, 
and many have immediately embraced the concept of FAE as 
compelling truth. This ‘truth’ has then been offered to a media 
hungry for controversy, special interest groups in need of a 
cause, and a lay public suspicious of big business (and any 
rebuttals it makes to health charges). 


Search for the Truth 

Before we ride the barrel over the waterfall, however, let’s take 
a flinty look at how some doctors arrive at ‘the truth’: 

Most doctors take their daily challenges as they come, do their 
earnest best to help their patients, shuffle lots of papers, and 
then go home late to find their children already asleep. 

However, there are always curious doctors (usually those 
with the spare time built into academic positions) who will oc- 
casionally notice the odd occurrence—say a rare condition that 
arises twice in a small town, or the arrival in a dyslexia clinic 
of five children with wide-set eyes. 

The inquisitive physician combs these cases looking for a com- 
mon thread. If he or she finds it—Eureka! There's a zing of 
satisfaction. For the egotistical or undisciplined, a bold public 
pronouncement may follow. 

The phenomenal flaw in this process, even for the ethical 
academician who recognizes the preliminary nature of his dis- 
covery, is that these correlations are retrospective—1.e., an 
analysis of past observations. There is no guarantee that the as- 
sociation described is the only one, the right one, or even a per- 
tinent one. 

Using retrospective analysis to predict the future is fraught 
with hazards. Recent medical history is laced with blunders 
wrought by over-interpretation of retrospective studies. 

Prospective, randomized, double-blind studies provide the 
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acid test for any modern medical supposition. Optimally, 
members of trial groups are selected without bias and enter a 
test venture, such as a drug comparison, without knowing to 
which group they have been assigned. 

The persons administering the tests and the third parties 
evaluating the responses should also be ‘blind’. The results re- 
quire statistical scrutiny to separate chance differences from 
real ones. Studies which use small numbers of subjects, or 
which evaluate rare phenomena, tend to leave unanswered 
questions. 


An Insurmountable Catch 22 

Where does that leave our cherished glass of wine with sup- 
per? To find out whether moderate, civilized, non-abusive 
wine consumption poses a risk to babies, we need to conduct 
prospective studies. In such a study, at least 1,000 volunteer 
mothers, varying in age, ethnicity, and economic status, would 
be assigned randomly to regimens of heavy, moderate, and no 
drinking prior to conception and through pregnancy. 

Intake would be carefully controlled. The children of these 
women would then be subjected, for 10 to 15 years, to a mul- 
tidisciplinary evaluation of various physical, intellectual, and 
behavioral traits. The professionals responsible for the evalua- 
tions would be ‘blind’ in regard to the grouping of their test 
subjects. 

Beyond the extraordinary expense and logistical challenges of 
such a study, it will never be done because of the Catch 22 in 
the ethics of human experimentation. Alcohol has no known 
benefit to a fetus. If a researcher is convinced that alcohol in 
some dose may damage a fetus, it is not ethical to sacrifice the 
health of test subjects to prove it. 

Since the study that might exonerate moderate wine usage 
can't be done—and there are no suitable animal models to 
test—the position of the FAE people can be assailed only by 
rhetoric. The facts that might dislodge them from their lofty 
perch are unobtainable. 


Of Law, Politics, and ‘Yuppitopia’ 

A prominent wine columnist recently chided me for suggest- 
ing that pregnant mothers should continue to purchase wine, 
but should pull the corks only after seeing their babies’ faces. 
“Why don’t the doctors make a stand?” he asked. “Are they 
afraid of lawsuits? Are you a hypocrite?” 

Unruffling my feathers, I replied that I don’t know the whole 
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truth. Certainly I’m not aware of any evidence that a glass of 
wine with dinner can hurt a fetus, and I doubt there ever will 
be any (my particularly clever and gorgeous daughters are 
strong arguments for an opposing theory). However, before 
boldly proclaiming that moderate drinking is safe for all, I’d 
like to see all the pertinent data—and I’ve just explained why 
we will never have it. 

And, yes Virginia, I am afraid of lawsuits. If Joe Dingdong’s 
daughter Dumbellina can’t spell her name in first grade, I don't 
want to lose my house after Joe’s lawyer convinces twelve puri- 
tans that I deceived Joe’s wife with a ‘wine is safe’ procla- 
mation. 

Beyond fear of lawsuits, many doctors want to be regarded as 
cautious, oriented toward prevention, and sober. The diseases 
associated with alcohol abuse occupy far more of their time 
than do the health and improved longevity of moderate 
drinkers. The tide of anti-abuse sentiment is turning into a 
strident anti-alcohol movement, and most doctors want to stay 
on the safe side of the issue. 

The American Academy of Pediatrics, of which I am a dis- 
senting, but hard-working, member, has spoken out forcefully 
for FAS warning labels on beer, wine, and spirits. The March 
of Dimes, with a richly-deserved reputation for child advocacy, 
has also lobbied heavily for labels. 

Both of these organizations would dearly love to put a notch 
on their pistols with a legislative victory on this issue. The fact 
that warning labels on premium wine bottles won't reach the 
target audience of heavy-drinking, low-income mothers, and 
wouldn't be heeded even if they did, seems to matter little. 

One of the phenomena of the 1980's in this country is what I 
call the search for Yuppitopia—the desire for a risk-free 
America and the tendency to assign blame for any adverse 
event. 

The slides in the park should be slippery enough to offer little 
Joey a meaningful kinetic experience, but they musr’t chip his 
tooth. If a child in the 6th grade can’t hit a curveball, spell 
‘hemorrhage’, and do algebra, the obstetrician must have 
screwed up. Cancer has to be somebody's fault—preferably 
somebody with a large corporate portfolio. 


Prescription for the Future 

Warning labels are comforting to the Yuppitopians; they sug- 
gest that some authority actually knows what is true and is 
protecting us. If we want to sell wine in the 1990's, I believe 
we're going to have to include on our labels some language ad- 
dressing health concerns. Here's my draft for a back label: 

“We hope you enjoy this delicately styled Chardonnay with 
good company to heighten the appreciation of a wholesome 
meal. If you are going to have a baby this year, we respectfully 
suggest that you wait until the happy day for your next glass of 
our wine—it goes beautifully with flowers and congratu- 
lations.” 

Breast Milk and Chardonnay— Two Congenial Fluids 

The wonder of birth brings a welcome end to backaches, 
heartburn, puffy ankles, and dreary abstention. There may be 
debate about the wisdom of drinking wine during pregnancy, 
but I have no qualms about enthusiastically recommending 
wine with meals for breast-feeding mothers. 

There isn’t the remotest chance of intoxicating the baby, and a 
wine-enriched meal can help bring peace and balance to the 
end of a long, trying day. 

Babies love it when their mom smiles at them. | 


Dr. Shoemaker is a full-time practicing pediatrician in Freedom, 
CA. He founded the Intensive Care Nursery at the Watsonville Com- 
munity Hospital and serves as its Medical Director. Author of a book 
on children’s medicines, he is also winemaker/partner at Salamandre 
Wine Cellars, a 1,000-gal winery adjacent to his home in Aptos, CA. 
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Joe Tarantino 

If a handful of Oregon winemakers have their way, Pinot gris 
will become a hallmark wine of Oregon. It is a top-flight varie- 
tal in Alsace, northern Italy, and the growing regions around 
Baden, Germany. 

In Oregon, it is slowly edging out Riesling and Gewurz- 
traminer as the favored early-release varietal. Pinot gris plant- 
ings stand at about 70 acres today, compared with only 45.5 in 
1982. Small as the acreage is, it represents virtually all of the 
Pinot gris planted in the United States. 

Oregon Pinot gris producers include Eyrie, Rex Hill, Ponzi, 
Adelsheim, Forgeron and Elk Cove. Enthusiastic as these vint- 
ners are, much remains to be learned about the grape, both in 
the vineyard and in the winemaking process. Winemakers are 
still evaluating non-malolactic vs malolactic styles and weigh- 
ing the consumer appeal of wines made with some residual 
sugar and different yeast strains. 

All of the vintners agree that one characteristic of Pinot gris 
is a flavor component reminiscent of oak. “I don’t know what 
the factor is,’ says David Lett, owner of The Eyrie Vineyards. 
“Tt could be ML, the primary fermentation temperature, or a 
varietal characterstic, but a lot of people pick out wood, or what 
they think is wood, in Pinot gris.” 

From a marketing standpoint, Pinot gris is just beginning to 
gain broad exposure, though it certainly has regional appeal. 
At the retail level, priced at $9.00/bottle or less, it may become 
a solid alternative to Chardonnay. It is already a proven winner 
with Northwest seafood, particularly salmon, and seems to 
possess good potential as a wine-by-the-glass selection. 


ADELSHEIM 
VINEYARD 


While confident of its future, fellow vintner David Adelsheim 
fears a proliferation of Pinot gris styles. He believes that too 
many styles—off-dry and dry, ML and non-ML—may lead to 
the kind of confusion in consumers’ minds that caused the 
temporary downfall of Zinfandel. “It’s a big concern,” he says. 
“It's not like Pinot Noir or Chardonnay, where the styles are 
understood.” 

Adelsheim has produced both an ML and non-ML Pinot gris. 
“Right now we produce it in the same style as Eyrie and Ponzi, 
a malolactic, richer style. In a sense, the vintners have to decide 
what it’s going to be and do it that way, so people know what 
to expect. We have a hard enough time trying to sell a variety 
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few people understand. One thing is clear: Our Pinot gris will 
not resemble the classic Alsatian style. Their climate at harvest 
is different than Oregon's. It is clear and cool there, whereas 
Oregon is a bit warmer.” 

Adelsheim was first exposed to Pinot gris while working one 
harvest for David Lett in the early 1970’s. He purchased cut- 
tings from Lett and planted them in 1976. Those grapes went 
to Lett until the 1984 vintage. Adelsheim now has over two 
acres on a neighbor's property, purchases additional tonnage 
from seven other growers, and is pursuing new sources. 
“Supply is one of the biggest problems with our Pinot gris,” la- 
ments Adelsheim. “It comes from so many different producers 
in such small amounts that we don’t have a single tank from 
anybody.” 

Pinot gris currently accounts for about 5% of Adelsheim’s 
12,500 case annual production. “I’m not in a great hurry to ex- 
pand production,” he says. “I have Pinot Noir, Chardonnay 
and Merlot. We don’t need it to survive, though I would like to 
make increasing amounts. I think it’s a cult wine, a little like 
Pinot Noir. But unless something happens to create a major 
Opening in the market, it will grow slower than Pinot Noir.” 


Pat and Joe Campbell, owners of Elk Cove Vineyards, have yet 
to release their first Pinot gris, but the character of the wine is 
all they talk about. “We see Pinot gris as a wine we can make 
in a dry style, as a real alternative to Chardonnay,” says Joe. 
“We don't view it as a replacement, but as an additional dry 
white wine. We're really excited about making Pinot gris. It’s a 
good variety for Oregon.” 

Pat Campbell experimented with 20 gallons of Pinot gris in 
1986. Half was fermented with Champagne yeast, the re- 
mainder with Steinberg yeast. The respective lots were racked 
into one-gallon containers and half of each lot was inoculated 
with malolactic bacteria from Chardonnay barrels. “After four 
months ageing,” she says, “we tasted the wines to compare the 
effects of the different yeasts. The Champagne yeast was more 
austere, higher acid tasting and crisper. The Steinberg had a 
rounder, fuller flavor and more interesting aromas.” 

Campbell also wants to examine the effects of two other yeast 
strains: Prise de Mousse and Chanson. “What we're looking 
for/’ explains Pat, “is a wine with richness, good body, 
medium fruit intensity and also delicacy in texture, even 
though we will pick fairly ripe, between 22 and 23° Brix. 

“1 like a high alcohol Pinot gris, similar to those of Alsace. I 
know most have gone to a lower alcohol style, but personally I 
like a lot of body. I think the only way to get that body is 
through higher alcohol. Maybe later we'll decide to go for a 
leaner wine, but right now we want to try for a richer style.” 

The Campbells farm 34 acres, eight of which are Pinot gris 
spaced 3x8. “We wanted to limit production per vine, but have 
more vines per acre,” says Joe. “We can do that and still get 
four to six tons/acre, yet with less fruit per vine.” 

The Campbells do not expect to increase their Pinot gris 
planting in the near future and anticipate a modest 1,000 to 
1,500 cases/year production. Knowing that tastes change, the 
Campbells have a cautious attitude. “Five years ago it was hard 
to sell Pinot Noir grapes in Oregon,” concludes Pat. “Now we 
don’t have enough. The same could happen with Pinot gris. 
Then again, maybe not.” 
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“Pinot gris has become the cult salmon wine,” says Lett. 
“Even the Alsatians have picked up our marketing of Pinot gris 
with salmon. The problem is, not too many people know what 
Pinot gris is. The other problem is that very few people know 
what Oregon is.” 

Lett was the first person in Oregon to plant Pinot noir, back 
in 1966. At the same time, he planted an experimental four- 
row vineyard of Pinot gris from cuttings obtained at UC Davis. 
His Willamette Valley vineyard now contains 16 acres of Pinot 
gris, which produce roughly half of Eyrie’s approximately 
6,000 case annual production. (Lett augments his Pinot gris 
crop with grapes from another grower.) 

“What turned me on about planting it was that I had a theory 
about the climate here and using northern European varieties,’ 
says Lett. “I think Pinot gris will become one of the top three 
or four grapes in Oregon. In the vineyard, we generally can't 
get much more than 3.5 tons/acre, as opposed to five to six 
tons/acre for Riesling.” 

Stylistically, Lett prefers a crisp, lean wine. “In the finished 
wine, I like about 11.5% alcohol, 0.7 g/100mL TA and pH 
around 3.4, but that’s ideal and Pinot gris goes all over the 
map. Generally, during good Pinot Noir years, Pinot gris will 
be good.” 
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Lett has made satisfactory wines from Pinot gris picked 
within a range of 16° to 23° Brix, with pH at 3.2 or lower. Har- 
vest begins about the first week in October and the wine fer- 
ments dry in stainless steel tanks at 65°F. Since the 1980 vin- 
tage, he has put the wine through malolactic fermentation. 
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Lee Smith, owner of Forgeron Winery, produces an off-dry 
(1.5% RS) bottling. “We have generated such an audience for 
this particular style, we are almost forced to continue it,” says 
Smith. “As we expand production, we will make.two styles— 
60% of our production will be off-dry, the remainder will be 
dry and go through ML. I prefer the malolactic because of the 
softness it imparts, and the elegant, complex finish.” 

Smith began experimenting with Pinot gris in 1978. The fol- 
lowing year he planted 100 vines. He has slowly developed not 
only a passion for the wine, but a substantial planting of over 
eight acres now in full production. 

“My catalyst,” he recalls, “was the study of environmental 
characteristics in Alsace and northern Italy. I felt we fit into the 
parameters that would allow Pinot gris to grow well here. I ex- 
perimented to determine how stable and appropriate it was for 
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our climate. Not only is it versatile, but there is very little rot 
problem and no vigor problems. Overall, it seems to be quite at 
home.” 

Smith harvests between 21° and 22° Brix with acid about 0.95 
g/100mL. He aims for a low alcohol (10.1% in 1986). “I try to 
keep the alcohol down on all my wines,” he says. “To me, alco- 
hol doesn’t provide anything other than a hotness on the pal- 
ate, which I don't think is appropriate. A lower alcohol contrib- 
utes a sense of delicacy, balance and overall elegance.” 


PONZI 


Vintner Dick Ponzi has a more bullish view. “Pinot gris is a 
grape we have a monopoly on in the United States,” he says. 
“It’s an important variety at Ponzi, and we'll continue to in- 
crease production.” 

Ponzi obtained his first Pinot gris cuttings from UC Davis in 
1976. Four years later, he sold 40 cases through his tasting 
room. Ponzi now has seven acres of Pinot gris and production 
reached 600 cases in 1986. The winery also is well-known for 
its Pinot Noir, Chardonnay and Riesling. 

“The uncertainty is the marketing,” says Ponzi. “600 cases is 
easy to sell, but what about when you get up to higher quanti- 
ties? I personally feel there will be a market, but there is going 
to be resistance at some point. 
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“You can't put Pinot gris on the shelf and just walk away, 
thinking people will pick it up. It won’t happen. We have to 
achieve name familiarity and show the consumer that it is not 
an obscure grape, but one with a history. We must also con- 
vince restaurants to sell it by the glass.” 

Ponzi has firm ideas about production. “We pick at the end of 
September or early October in our vineyard,” he says. “Since 
Pinot gris develops a red blush to the skin as it matures, similar 
to Gewurztraminer, you must handle it carefully or else you'll 
get a tint to the wine. You can't pick too late, break skins, or do 
a lot of maceration. 

“We pick around 22° Brix, watching acid and pH closely, be- 
cause the acid drops out pretty fast. We like to see about 0.9 
g/100mL TA at harvest and, after ML, a finished acid around 
0.6 g/100mL and pH about 3.4. We employ no skin contact to 
avoid extracting that blush color. 

“Fermentation is cold, about 50°F. We settle on the lees for one 
month, then stabilize with a light bentonite addition. SO, 
levels are kept low (30 to 40ppm free) or, if possible, avoided al- 
together. I prefer a malolactic style because I think it has more 
appeal. It imparts a rounder texture, rather than the tartness 
that is apparent without ML.” 

Since his first vintage in 1981, Ponzi has observed the de- 
velopment patterns of Pinot gris, both in youth and age. “It’s 
amazing how quickly they come around. We can sell it just one 
month after bottling. As they age, the fruit diminishes and it 
leans towards an Alsatian, nutty character in the flavors, in- 
stead of the youthful, tropical character. 

“I think of it as a wine that can be drunk early, but that prob- 
ably won't age as well as Chardonnay. It depends on the 
character you want in the wine. Our 1981 vintage is still drink- 
ing well.” 
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REX Ach 


Other Pinot gris producers have to grapple not only with 
winemaking style, but with securing sources of grapes. Rex 
Hill Winery relies on a two-acre plot in the Yamhill growing 
district and another 3.5-acre vineyard (soon to be expanded to 
five), in West Linn, on the northeast side of the Willamette 
Valley. 

The latter vineyard, owned by Oregon City eye surgeon C. 
Leigh Campbell, reflects the enthusiasm fueling a potential Pi- 
not gris acreage explosion. The Campbells are not in the wine 
business, but they are fans of Pinot gris and are acquainted 
with Rex Hill Winery owner Paul Hart. 

“Leigh Campbell was very excited about Pinot gris and his 
site turned out to be ideal for the grape,” says former 
winemaker David Wirtz. “He has a nice rocky hillside at 700 
foot elevation, with good drainage and good airflow.” The 
vineyard, which is managed by Rex Hill, is spaced 9x5 with a 
four-wire, two catch wire trellis system. Every other vine is 
staked and the crop is held to a maximum of four tons/acre. 

In 1986, Rex Hill produced an experimental batch of Pinot 
gris from the Forest Grove vineyard in Yamhill. The wine was 
cold-fermented at 55°F on Champagne yeast and produced a 
very light wine. Deciding on a more complex style, Rex Hill 
employed malolactic fermentation in 1987 and aged part of the 
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blend for three months in new French oak barrels. 

Rex Hill is far from settled on a style. “Somewhere along the 
line the various Pinot gris styles may come together,’ Wirtz 
says. “Oregon may end up with one specific style, either ML or 
non-ML, but I don’t know how far away that is, maybe 10 or 15 
years. As plantings and production increase, a style will be 
made that is desirable to the market. Right now, the market is 
so small and so strong, whatever is produced sells im- 


mediately.” 


WINE CELLARS 


Barney Watson received two tons of Pinot gris grapes in 1986 
and three tons in 1987. He hopes to harvest between 15 and 20 
tons from some five acres when all are planted. Watson has 
chosen to maximize the varietal character of the grape in the 
wine. 

In both years, the grapes were picked when darkly colored, 
between 22 and 23° Brix. Watson gave the grapes four to six 
hours of skin contact at 50-55°F and fermented with Prise de 
Mousse yeast in stainless steel. Malolactic fermentation was not 
allowed. After giving 20% of the 1986 wine two months of bar- 
rel ageing, he decided to give no oak to the 1987 wine. Final al- 
cohol was between 12 and 12.5%. a 
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ADAG LABELS 


Winona Winkler Wendth 


Observe wine buyers roaming about a large liquor store or the 
wine and spirits section of a supermarket, and you will notice 
that most either act purposefully, quickly selecting labels they 
recognize, or they gravitate toward a particular type of wine 
and spend time browsing. 

The decisive consumer determines the wine he wants before 
he gets to the store. The browser, however, needs more infor- 
mation. He deliberates in front of a shelf of wines, examining 
one bottle after another in an attempt to collect enough infor- 
mation to make an educated choice. 

This is why a back label can be an important part of the total 
design of a bottle of wine. Marketers and designers both recog- 
nize that attractively presented information must be immedi- 
ately accessible to the potential wine buyer. In most cases, the 
back label is the packaging element that achieves this. 

A back label can also incorporate a Universal Product Code 
(UPC), increasingly necessary for products sold in supermar- 
kets, without disturbing the overall design of the package. 


Marketing vs Design Priorities 

Wine marketers differ about the information that should be 
included on a back label, but in general they want the wine 
‘explained—i.e., where it comes from (winery, region, vine- 
yard), what it tastes like, how it’s made, who made it, what 
foods should be eaten with it, and, of course, why one should 
buy it. Often they include signed statements from the 
winemakers, who hope we like the wine as much as they do— 
they certainly worked hard to please us. 

Fitting all of this into nine or ten square inches is very diffi- 
cult, but marketers recognize that they cannot depend on 
retailers to answer buyers’ questions; nor can they be sure that 
retailers and distributors will supply point-of-sale material at 
the right place at the right time. Therefore, they want to pack 
as much information as possible into their packaging. 

Designers have a different priority. They want the package to 


look good, uncluttered and balanced. A back label containing 
a history of the winery, personal testimonials, charts, graphs, 
maps and menus can provide a wealth of information, but can 
also produce graphic confusion. 

What does a well-designed back label look like? First, it must 
be integrated with the entire package, repeating its dominant 
color and typeface. It also will repeat other important design 
elements, such as the winery’s logo and whatever other visual 
device unifies the front label. A back label should not introduce 
a typeface, color or design element that is not included on the 
front of the bottle. 

Wesley Poole, of Poole Art & Design Associates, Napa, CA, 
has strong opinions about back labels. He would prefer not to 
have to design them at all, but he recognizes that some wines 
have unusual stories behind them that can be sensibly and use- 
fully included on their bottles. Of course, the total package 
must be thought out beforehand, and the specific function of 
the back label must be determined before any of the elements of 
the package are designed. 

Poole believes that most back labels are too busy—too much 
material is forced into too small a frame, producing an effect _ 
that is graphically unpleasant. ‘The copy is always too long,” 
Poole adds, noting that he is particularly opposed to what he 
calls the ‘sunny mountain slopes and warm summer breezes’ 
syndrome in back label copywriting—useless material that 
takes up space and does not help the consumer make a buying 
decision. 

Poole reasons that overall package design is cleaner and more 
easily controlled graphically when it contains fewer elements. 
He points out that ‘high end’ wines, usually without a UPC, 
do not need to sell themselves and look more elegant without 
extra label advertising. Poole admits, however, that this is not 
necessarily a smart marketing approach with medium-priced 
wines. 

Other than making sure that the size of the back label is 
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graphically integrated with the rest of the package, Poole em- 
phasizes that the back label and its print must be smaller than 
the front label and its print. He also stresses the importance of 
clean, readable type, even when it limits the amount of copy 
the marketing director can squeeze onto the back label. Con- 
sumers don't always bring their reading glasses to the super- 
market or wine shop. 

John Farrell, of Colonna, Farrell: Design Associates, St. 
Helena, CA, disagrees somewhat with Poole’s orientation. Far- 
rell sees a wine bottle as a ‘sculpture in the round’ He believes 
a design that can be seen from any angle promotes what he 
calls the ‘richness of the package.’ 

“The back label,” says Farrell, “makes the total image of the 
wine more believable and more readily identifiable’” He also 
points out the reference value of back label information after 
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the wine is purchased and consumed. 

Like Poole, Farrell believes that many back labels are too busy 
and clumsy and that including too much material can give the 
wrong impression. Telling the consumer where the winery is 
located and where the grapes were grown may help legitimize 
the product, but when not handled carefully can suggest that 
the winery is, in Farrell’s words, ‘begging for tourists.’ 

Farrell emphasizes that a back label should not be an after- 
thought but should be part of a total marketing and design 
plan. Information must be necessary, helpful, and relevant. 
Brix reading at the time of picking, amount of residual sugar (if 
any), total acid, and estimates of aging potential may in fact be 
useful to the wine drinker after the purchase is made. 


The UPC Factor 

Both Poole and Farrell see the growing importance of UPC’s 
as another reason to design back labels for wines likely to be 
sold in supermarkets and large liquor stores. Bar codes are 
clearly unsightly on the front of the bottle. 

Some marketers place self-adhering UPC stickers on the bot- 
tom of the bottle, but most find ways to include it on a back la-- 
bel, sometimes with additional information. Chalk Hill Win- 
ery designed a very simple, very small back label solely for its 
UPC. Round Hill Winery places their UPC along the side of 
their front label. Round Hill’s design firm, Colonna, Farrell, 
found a way to make the UPC graphically unobtrusive when 
the bottles are sitting on a shelf. 

Designer Rick Tharp has achieved an innovative UPC presen- 
tation in Sebastiani Winery’s ‘Eye of the Swan’ and ‘Black 
Beauty’ labels, which incorporate their bar codes directly into 
the design. The back labels on these wines explain their names 
and elaborate the waterbird theme by sprouting cattails and 
leaves from the UPC bars. 

Bob Carol, at Sebastiani says, ‘The design is a good example 
of a winery's effecting a good working relationship between 
marketing and design personnel. It was also a lot of fun. The 
design has won Sebastiani considerable publicity and, more 
important, a significant increase in sales of the two wines.” 

Carol believes that a back label should contain only useful in- 
formation that instills confidence: How does it taste? What 
foods does it go with? He adds that back labels are less neces- 
sary on low-end and high-end wines — it’s the purchaser of the 
$4.00 to $8.00 bottle who gains ‘confidence through infor- 
mation! 


Playing With The Options 

Because Bureau of Alcohol Tobacco and Firearms regulations 
governing the front label of a bottle of wine are open to in- 
terpretation, almost any option is available to the graphic 
designer. 

Only specification of alcohol content must appear on the 
frontpiece. In fact, putting this on the ‘back’ of the bottle makes 
it the ‘front’ of the bottle. Thus, any other information can go 
wherever the designer wants to put it. Some designers have en- 
joyed working with this idea; after all, wineries are not 
responsible for how stock boys line bottles up on the shelves. 

Poole has designed a twisting neckpiece for De Celles Winery 
that functions as a ‘back label’. The expensive label on the front 
of the bottle serves a graphic purpose only and bears no infor- 
mation at all. As varietals and vintages change, only the rela- 
tively inexpensive neckpiece changes with them. Back labels 
designed in this fashion can be a cost-saving device for a win- 
ery that does not want to pay for a special printing run every 
year. 

Design options are almost limitless. The parameters are de- 
termined by good planning, good graphics, and—after you 
have satisfied the government, which is not hard to do—the 
decision to educate and persuade the consumer rather than 
dazzle or confuse him. a 


In 1985, PWV reported on night hand harvesting of grapes at 
R.H. Phillips Vineyard in Woodland, CA. Since then, more 
California wineries and vineyards have begun hand- 
harvesting grapes at night. 

The major benefit of this method is cooler, healthier grapes, 
often with higher TA and lower pH. Such grapes are more 
suitable for extended skin contact, are less prone to bacterial in- 
fection and wild yeast contamination, and require smaller ad- 
ditions of S0,. 

Night harvesting also gives growers and wineries greater 
flexibility—particularly in vintages when varieties ripen 
simultaneously—by extending the picking day. This, in turn, 
allows for more efficient utilization of grape processing 
equipment. 

Finally, night hand harvesting seems to make pickers more 
comfortable and productive. All grape growers surveyed by 
PWV report that night picking crews outperform their daytime 
counterparts. 
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“MORNING HARVEST’ 
Chenin Blanc—Dry 


TEMECULA, CALIFORNIA 


CELLARED & BOTTLED BY CALLAWAY VINEYARD & WINERY 
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Beckstoffer Vineyards 

Andrew Beckstoffer, whose company owns or manages some 
3,000 acres in Napa, Sonoma and Mendocino counties, is one 
who believes that hand harvesting of grapes at night offers 
multiple benefits. He cites cooler grapes, an extended picking 
day, and more favorable working conditions for pickers as 
recommendations for the practice. 

In 1987, Beckstoffer’s Mendocino Vineyard Company ex- 
perimented with night hand harvesting of Chardonnay grapes 
sold to Simi Winery. Using a rented industrial lighting package 
consisting of two flexible light standards of four lights each 

») mounted on a trailer, a 15-man picking crew harvested 23 tons 
of fruit in excellent condition. 


Callaway Vineyard & Winery 


The lighting system enabled the crew, picking alongside gon- 
dolas, to work four rows at a time. Morgan Ruddick, general 
manager, reports that the pickers were noticeably more produc- 
tive and efficient working at night, and he indicates that the ex- 
periment will be repeated and expanded in 1988. 


Located in Temecula, Callaway first experimented with 
‘morning’ hand harvesting (picking beginning at midnight) in 
1984, picking 10 tons. The winery gradually increased 
morning-harvested tonnage in 1985 (25 tons) and 1986 (40 
tons), and jumped to 300 tons in 1987. 


Pedia -Kreyer - the economical way 


to control your winemaking processes 


Now you can benefit from Pedia-Kreyer’s ex- 
perience with over two thousand installations in 
the great wineries of Europe. Economical Pedia- 
Kreyer heating and cooling equipment lets you 
precisely control all phases of the fermentation, 
cold stabilization, and storage cycle. Precision- 


Systems Features 


crafted equipment, employing the latest in 
temperature control, ensure you of reliable ser- 
vice — season after season. 

Write or call today for complete details on how 
you can put unique Pedia-Kreyer technology to 
work in your winery. 


® Cooler / Heaters. Fixed and portable models to heat and cool vat sizes to 21,000 
gallons. Cooling capacities range from 5 to 36 refrigeration tons. 
¢ Heat Exchangers. Instant must cooling from 8 to 40 tons per hour. 
e Flag Heat Exchangers. Cooling or heating of wine in vat. 
¢ Temperature Control Units. Models for temperature control of from 1 to 50 
vats. Digital display to set and monitor temperatures. 
e Filters. Portable diatomaceous earth filter units to process from 1000 to 6000 


gallons/hour. 


° Bottleneck Freezers. Handles from 400 to 1600 bottles per hour. 


¢ Cryoextraction. Patented juice extraction process. 


PEDIA 


PEDIA-KREYER U.S.A., INC. 


Eastern Representative: 


1238 Spring St., PO. Box 85 
St. Helena, CA 94574 (707) 963-5913 


Jacques & Lillian Recht, PO. Box 1149 
Oak Grove, VA 22443 (804) 224-0462 


The new DE 
Filters have 
increased flow 
capacity and 
allow easy 
cleaning and 
sterilization. 


The new Pedia-Kreyer DE Filter can improve and 
_increase the flow of your filtrations, simplifying 
clean-up and allow complete sterilization. The 
DEF 2, 4, 6, 8 processes from 1000 to 6000 
Gal/Hour and offers a unique feature of filtration 
in a horizontal position and cleaning of plates in a 


Characteristics include: 


e Homogeneous spread of DE on plates. 


vertical position. The Pedia-Kreyer DE Filters are 
mobile and compact, with a supply pump, all in 
stainless steel. Ball valves, control panels, and in- 
strumentation are on the same side for easy access 
and utilization. 


e The possibility of changing from one vat to another or to stop filtration for several 


hours without altering or breaking the DE coating. 
e Reclamation of virtually all wine filtered. 
e Residual filtration on special bottom plate 
(option: filtration of residual by cartridge.) 
e Recovery of the used DE in solid form. 


e The bell tank can be swivelled on it’s side for cleaning purposes. 


e Visual control of clean-up. 
e The whole machine can be sterilized. 


e No moving parts inside the pressure vessel so there is no vibration, no risk of leaks 


or of failure. 
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Callaway has experimented with a different lighting system 
each year. In 1988, they plan to utilize six 36-foot light booms 
to illuminate four rows simultaneously. There will be two trac- 
tors/row, with a lighting boom and a portable generator 
mounted on the back of each. This system allows for illumina- 
tion of vines in front of, beside, and behind the 2.5-ton gon- 
dolas hitched to each tractor. 

The cost of one unit is approximately $2,000.00. Booms are 
$1,000.00 each, eight fluorescent light tubes are $500.00, and 
the 1,000-watt generator is $500.00. 

Grape picking crews work from midnight to 9:00 a.m. Air 
temperatures during this period range from 52 to 65°F. Grapes 
arrive at the winery at these temperatures, compared to a peak 
of 85 to 90°F during the 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. shift. 

There were two 14-man morning crews during the 1987 har- 
vest, and they out-performed the day pickers, averaging 36 
tons/crew per shift. 

John Moramarco, vineyard manager, says, “Morning harvest 
helps us to acheive our goal of improved wine quality. Grapes 
picked at this time are fresher, fruitier, crisper and cooler, 
which give livelier fruit character to the wine.” 


Flora Springs Wine Co. 

Night hand harvesting in the St. Helena winery's vineyards 
began in 1984. “The motivation was to avoid overripe 
Chardonnay grapes,” explains Pat Garvey, vineyard manager. 
“We sell Chardonnay to ten wineries, and during a heat spell 
it was getting difficult to deliver grapes that weren't too ripe.” 

In 1987, 60 acres of Chardonnay, 20 acres of Sauvignon Blanc 
and 10 acres of Cabernet Sauvignon grapes were picked at 
night. Some Sauvignon Blanc and Chenin Blanc vines are still 
picked during the day, because Garvey feels their heavy cano- 
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pies make them unsuitable for night harvesting. 

The Cabernet Sauvignon is planted in very gravelly soil in 
which the grapes can jump from 21.5° Brix to 23.5° Brix very 
quickly when the weather gets hot. “Everyone wants Cabernet 
Sauvignon at 23° Brix, so we picked them at night,’ adds 


Garvey. 
Four rows (11 to 12 feet apart) are picked simultaneously by 32 


workers. In the middle aisle, an ATV pulls a trailer bearing a 
light boom and a generator with 3,500 watts capacity. Each 
wing of the boom carries 4-foot-long fluorescent light tubes 
which illuminate two rows. 

In each of the four rows—which are hedged the day before 
picking —workers pick alongside a tractor-pulled gondola. Gar- 
vey notes that the system works particularly well with cordon- 
trained vines. 

Picking begins at 1:00 or 2:00 a.m. and continues for ten 
hours. Each worker picks about two tons. Fruit comes in at 50 
to 54°F and never reaches 60°F. 

“Our customers have been pleased with the results of the 
night harvesting program,” Garvey reports. “We believe that 
the improved grape quality associated with harvesting at night 
fully justifies the $20.00 to $30.00/ton in additional costs.” 


*« 
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Ahonso Mora, vineyard foreman 
at Red Barn Ranch 


Freemark Abbey Winery 

This St. Helena winery began night hand harvesting two 
Chardonnay vineyards in 1986. The fruit was coming in too 
warm, which delayed fermentation and limited skin contact. 
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Winery partner Laurie Wood obtained miner’s hats to facili- 
tate night harvesting. Each picker wears an elastic headband 
with attached headlamp. This headpiece is attached by a cable 
running down the picker’s back to a 4 D-Cell battery pack 
mounted on a belt (one battery pack lasts a complete harvest). 
Cost per unit is $19.00, not including batteries. 

Picking begins at 3 a.m. and ends at 11 a.m. Two crews of 
eight to ten men, working four rows at a time and picking be- 
hind gondolas, harvest a total of 35 to 40 tons. In each row, a 
tractor with front and rear lights enhances the primary illumi- 
nation supplied by the miner’s hats. 

Fruit picked in the early morning hours is between 45°F and 
48°F. By 11 a.m., grape temperatures are 60°F. 

Steve Bell, vineyard manager says, “The program has been 
very successful. In 1987, we harvested 224 tons of Chardonnay 
and 217 tons of Sauvignon Blanc at night. 

“At first, the pickers were leery about their ability to do a good 
job, but once they realized they would be finished by 11 a.m. 
and not fatigued, they came over to it. 

“Each worker was able to get direct light whichever way he 
turned. I used it myself and was very happy with it. So were 
the workers.” 


Navarro Vineyards 

Ted Bennett, owner/winemaker of Navarro Vineyards in An- 
derson Valley, credits the 1985 PWV story on night harvesting 
at R.H. Phillips for encouraging him to initiate a similar pro- 
gram in 1986. 

Bennett harvested most of the 45 acres of estate grapes at 
night in 1986 and all of them (119 tons of Chardonnay, 
Gewurztraminer and Pinot noir) in 1987. The main benefit is 
that he can now confidently subject most of his white grapes to 
between six and 18 hours of skin contact. 

Those bins with the lowest grape temperatures (45°F to 55°F) 
are selected for skin contact (60 to 70% of the total), while the 
balance (all under 60°F) are crushed and pressed immediately. 

Picking starts at midnight and continues until between 10:00 
and 11:00 a.m., when grape temperatures reach 59°F. The 
eight-man crew picks as much as a 12-man day crew used to 
pick. Since Navarro pays by the bucket, a picker can make be- 
tween $12.00 and $16.00/hr working at night (Navarro had a 
waiting list of pickers last year). 
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Two rows are picked at a time, with four pickers/row. They 
pick behind two half-ton 4x4 fruit bins on a tractor-trailer. 
Eight fluorescent bulbs are mounted above each bin, powered 
by a portable generator. 

“The last bins are crushed by 11 a.m., and the crush pad is 
clean by noon,” Bennett says, explaining one of the advan- 
tages. He adds that, on average, the grapes have 0.5% less 
sugar and 5 to 10% higher titratable acidity than samples 
picked during the day. 

Bennett feels that night hand harvesting is a good idea, for 
both quality and economy reasons. “Maybe a must chiller 
would accomplish the same thing,” he says, “but they cost 
$35,000 and cause too much maceration.” 
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“SMP Dejuicer paid for itself 


3 times over in the first year’ 
— Scott Harris, Arbor Crest Winery 


e Better quality juice 
e More free-run juice 
: ¢ Lower solid content 
2 “4 em AY © Increased yield 10 to 15% 


e Improved press capacity 
and efficiency 

e Saves time and labor 

e Improved screen design 


Give us a call to quote on your Dejuicer or Wine Tank order. 
We'll show you how price competitive we can be. 


PORANE 


PO. Box 3621 
Spokane, WA 99220 


ETAL 


In WA 1-800-572-3709 
Outside WA 1-800-541-3601 
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1987) 
Dunnigan Hills’ 


NIGHT HARVEST 


Blinc 


R.H. Phillips Vineyard 

According to winemaker Clark Smith, the main purpose of 
harvesting cool fruit is to achieve a selective extraction from the 
berry skin. His theory is that a cool temperature allows the 
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skin to act as a molecular sieve, permiting small molecular 
weight aromatics to leach into the juice but retaining tannins, 
which are much larger. It’s also a less expensive way to get cool 
must than heat exchanging. 

R.H. Phillips Vineyard in Esparto (Dunigan Hills, western 
Sacramento Valley) has made few alterations in the night hand 
harvesting procedures begun in 1984. Half the winery’s 247 
vineyard acres are hand-picked at night, while the other half 
are mechanically-harvested at night. The method of picking for 
each block is determined by terrain, grape variety and desired 
vinification regimen. 

Colombard, for example is preferably hand-picked, because 
Smith wants to produce a wine devoid of the harshness and 
astringency skin contact might impart. Conversely, Smith be- 
lieves that skin contact is desirable for Sauvignon Blanc, be- 
cause it enhances flavor extraction. Thus, the latter is machine 
harvested, run through roller crushers into 4x8 stainless steel 
bins in the vineyard, and left for five hours prior to pressing. 

Picking occurs between 11:00 p.m and 9:00 a.m., with air 
temperature ranging from 55°F to 62°F (Smith has done 
studies indicating that fruit temperatures follow air tempera- 
tures by about an hour). 

The original tractor-pulled lighting rigs are still in use. Each 
hauls a carrier holding six 4x4 fruit bins or two 4x8 bins. A 
portable 1,200-watt gasoline-fueled generator powers six pairs 
of eight-foot-long, 80-watt fluorescent fixtures. Two of these, 
mounted above the bins, provide area lighting. Two are 
recessed into either side of the bin carrier, at approximately two 
feet above ground, to provide illumination beneath the vine 
canopy, so that clusters receive direct light and are not shaded. 

The winery used ten of these lighting rigs during the 1987 
harvest, each one assisting eight pickers. Cost of each rig is 
about $1,500. iS 


TONNELLERIE VICARD S.A. 


Air-Dried French Oak of Finest Quality 


supplys 
228L Barrels, 300-350L Barrels, 450-500L Puncheons 
Upright Tanks, Oval and Round Tanks 


P.O. Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558—(707) 257-3582 
184 Rue Haute de Crouin, 16102 Cognac, France—Tel. 45.82.02.58 
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Samuel D. Hinkle is a partner in McCutchen, Doyle, Brown & 
Enersen, a San Francisco, CA, law firm specializing in legal issues 
related to agricultural production. At a seminar in March, 1987 in 
Santa Rosa, CA, sponsored by the California Association of Wine- 
grape Growers (whose legal interests Mr. Hinkle’s firm represents), 
he discussed winery and grapegrower contracts. He has graciously 
provided a transcript of these remarks to PWV, which we hereby pres- 
ent in an excerpted, edited form. 
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Because 
Fermivin 
has the 
highest 


viable yeast cell count available, an active, rapid 
start of the fermentation process is guaranteed. 
This quick start capability, plus Fermivin’s high 
alcohol tolerance encourages complete fermenta- 
tion for fine quality premier wines. 


Fermentation 


stability, remaining fully active for more than a year when stored below 68° F. 
* minimum volatile acids and very low sulfide formation. + no rehydration necessary. 
We guarantee that when your wine gets to the 
finish line, you'll come out a winner with Fermivin. 
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Winery-Grape Grower 


ontract 


Introduction 

Negotiating a contract with a winery is a difficult process. A 
properly drafted contract will be carefully tailored both to the 
winery’s needs and to the grower’s needs; it will reflect indi- 
vidual thought and negotiation, making it unique. 

I’m going to be speaking from the grower perspective today, 
from the perspective of what the grower will find helpful and 
useful in his contract. I hope those with a different perspective 
will bear with me. 

I’m sure there are many of you who have never had a 
negotiated contract. That’s okay. I’m not here to say you have 
to have a lawyer. It’s okay not to worry about your contract if 
the winery you're dealing with is financially solid and has 
been good to you over the years and is not likely to be sold, and 
if the person you are dealing with is in good health and has a 
good memory. If you have a situation like that, the contract is 
not as important as it would be otherwise. 

The same premise holds if you’re dealing with a winery that 
has a substantially larger operation than you do and just re- 
fuses to negotiate; or if you sense the winery won't follow the 
contract anyway; or if you aren't really prepared to invest the 
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that encourages complete fermenta- . 

tion. «a wide range of alcohol yields, 
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Professional Service Corporation 
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Seattle, WA 98105-1046 


Telephone (206) 343-9697 
In Northern CA (415) 340-0310 


Uncork the pleasures of today's computer 
technology with our user friendly software system 
without sacrificing the uniqueness of your winery. 


It is a composition of the winery accounting and 
sales analysis ideas of a variety of leading wineries. 


It was developed in the San Francisco Peninsula 
by experienced microcomputer software profes- 
sionals specifically for wineries using IBM micro- 
computers, compatibles, and Novell networks. 


It can be easily customized to fit your winery's 
individual needs. 


Come enjoy and participate in the computerization of 
your winery. Call (415) 397-9148. 


Winery Computer Systems 


from Dan DuPort 
40 Edith St., San Francisco, CA 94133 


On-site consultation and training, hardware 
sales and service, and Novell networking 
are also available. 
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necessary energy and money to fight it, should the deal get 
changed on you. You have to place anything a lawyer tells you 
in the proper business context. 

As growers, you are selling a perishable product. You spend a 
lot of money and time and effort from bud break (actually, 
from the time you get those vines in the ground), on through 
spring and summer, to the harvest, when you bring your crop 
to the winery. By that point, you’ve spent most of your money, 
and you have a product that’s not going to last long. 

On the other hand, the winery has invested little, if anything, 
in your performance of the contract, and—I hope the wineries 
here won't consider it rude of me to say this—that makes the 
grower vulnerable, particularly given that, for most of you, 
those grapes represent a major portion of your annual income. 

For most wineries, any one grower’s product is a small part of 
it’s total purchases, so they have more room to maneuver. Now, 
what this says to the lawyer is that it’s worthwhile to have your 
agreement thought out in advance and written down clearly, 
because taking these steps will minimize the chances of the 
deal being changed. 

You can’t make the contract better or worse than the supply 
and demand situation dictates, but you can at least be clear. If 
it’s written down, both parties know what the terms are, and 
growers can manage their farming operations to maximize 
their returns under the set of rules in force. 

If you've got a contract that’s clear and in writing, it makes it 
harder—to put it bluntly—for the other side to cheat and it’s 
easier to enforce by the Bureau of Market Enforcement, by 
moral suasion, or in court (may you never have to go there to 
enforce one!). 

Let me make one more general point before going on to more 
specific ones. It’s my experience that a written form gives the 
holder of the form a great advantage (‘This is what I always 
use — take it or leave it’’). So, if you are in a position to negotiate 
an agreement that will be mutually beneficial, and you are 
presented with a form that nobody has ever really changed, 
and you find a part in it you don't like—just take out your pen 
and cross it out. 

Don't be intimidated by the fact it’s a form you're dealing 
with. If you write something on the agreement that’s beneficial 
to both sides, and it’s initialed by both sides and signed, then 
it’s enforceable. 


Parties to the Agreement 

It’s important to specify clearly the parties to the agreement 
and just who or what those parties are. For example, if you be- 
live you are dealing with an individual with a lot of personal 
assets, you may not worry about getting paid, because you as- 
sume that this individual is the party agreeing to buy the 
grapes. 

However, if the contract really is with ABC Winery, Inc., a 
California corporation, that individual’s assets may not be 
available to you. If the winery turns out to be having financial 
difficulties, then you, the grower, may have to suffer a loss.  - 

If the name on the winery’s operating license and the name ~ 
on the contract are not the same, it ought to set off a warning 
light. 

If you're contracting with a corporation you're not familiar 
with, you may want to obtain guarantees from the parent cor- 
poration, from the individual owner of the corporation, or 
from whomever else can assure that you will be paid. 


Varieties and Amounts 

You obviously need to specify what it is you're going to pro- 
duce and what the winery will be purchasing from you. The 
variety ought to be there in the contract. The California Dept. 
of Food & Agriculture is looking more carefully these days at 
problems arising from mislabeling of grapes delivered to 
wineries. 

You also need to specify the amount of grapes, and there are 
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two ways to do that. The more common approach is to say: I 
am delivering all the grapes from this specified vineyard or 
this specified block in the vineyard. Of course, it is also possi- 
ble to deliver a previously specified number of tons. If you use 
this option, I have a few recommendations. 

First, give yourself an escape clause, in the event that crop 
failure or other production problems leave you unable to per- 
form your contractual obligations. This is called a force majeure 
provision. 

Second, you may want to give yourself a little more flexibility 
in case you produce more than you anticipated. If you can 
negotiate a window of plus or minus 10% on the fixed tonnage 
provision, it may help insure you have a home for all your 


grapes. 


Price (Bonuses, Penalties, Measurements) 

Price is perhaps the most important part of the contract, so 
negotiations concerning it can be difficult. Is it going to be a 
flat, invariable price or a variable one? Flat prices were not un- 
usual a few years ago, but I imagine that, for many growers in 
California today, they are. 

If the price is variable, you need to set forth clearly the factors 
that make the variation occur. The most obvious is sugar. With 
sugar, the standard approach is to award bonuses for sugar 
over a certain base, penalties for sugar below a certain base. 
The bases must be set forth clearly, so that you know the as- 
sociated benefits and burdens. 

In so doing, you should be clear about what happens should 
you go way over the base or fall far below it. It is not uncom- 
mon for contracts to be silent on these issues. If you really ex- 
pect to get bonuses for extraordinarily high sugars, you had 
better say so, because the winery will likely object. More com- 
monly, there will be bonuses only within a certain range. 

If you go above the bonus range, will there be penalties or re- 
jection of the crop? Similarly, is there a minimum point be- 
neath which your grapes will be rejected? 

The contract also should specify how sugar is to be measured 
(as you all know, third party inspection is required). Is it to be 
measured on a load-by-load basis or on an average basis; if on 
an average basis, an average of what? If you use an average, 
can you throw out the lowest load, or do you have to throw out 
the highest load? 

In my view, taking average sugar is the fairest method. Most 
sugar bonus/penalty structures use something like +7/-10, or 
some other system in which the bonus is less per point than the 
penalty is. Usually, if you measure sugar load-by-load, you get 
less money than if you figure it using an average. 

Let me also point out that provisions of the Berryhill bill 
(#55601.5 of the California Food & Agricultural Code) require 
the price of your product to be fixed by the January 10 follow- 
ing the harvest. Any contract not doing so is unenforceable, so 
you need to be sure, particularly in long-term contracts, that 
there is a mechanism for fixing prices prior to that date. 

Setting price in a long-term contract can be difficult. One ap- 
proach is to use the previous year’s prices as recorded in the 
Grape Crush Report (although you can’t use the current year’s 
Crush Report because it isn’t released until after January 10), 
modified by factors such as inflation or some measure of the 
health of the grape and wine business. 

As to payment terms, the law requires that, if the contract is 
silent, you must be paid within 30 days. However, there 
ususally is a provision stipulating when you're to be paid, and 
I think that’s helpful. 

There are statutory penalties in the California Food & 
Agricultural Code for failure to pay by the due date. These 
penalties are 5% the first month and 1% each month there- 
after. Also, you are entitled to ask for interest from the date of 
delivery, and this can be a form of compensation to you should 
you agree to forego your right to full and immediate payment. 
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DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
36 Crane Drive, San Anselmo, CA 94960 
415 - 457-3955 


stent 


Key Judustrical Associates 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 
e Specialty Fittings e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ Definox Valves e MGT Rubber Hose 
¢ Strahman Valves ° Hose Fittings 
e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 


(707) 252-0312 


CORK and SEAL 
of CALIFORNIA, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN 

© Capsules, Tin-Lead & Polylaminated e Winemaking Supplies 

e Natural Corks ¢ Gyropalettes 

© Wirehoods e Riddling Racks 

¢ Crown Caps & Bidules Bottling & Disgorging Equipment 


All are designed for Sparkling Wine “Methode Champenoise” production 


5415 Napa Vallejo Highway ¢ Vallejo, CA 94589 
707/257-6481 
Telex: 176 924 COSECA VLLJ. ¢ Fax: 707/257-8028 
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Often, there will be provisions in grape contracts for payment 
in installments. For example, you get X% at harvest, Y% just 
after the first of the year, and Z% sometime later. If you have 
this kind of provision, you probably should also have one 
stipulating that, upon the first default in any such payment 
schedule, the outstanding balance becomes due immediately. 
This is advisable, because any default usually suggests that a 
winery is in a difficult economic situation. 


Quality 

The two most obvious quality considerations, besides sugar, 
are ‘material other than grapes’ and defects. If these are going 
to affect the price you receive for your grapes, you’re entitled to 
third-party inspection. In fact, it is my view that you're also 
entitled to it if your grapes are subject to rejection because of ei- 
ther of these factors. 

Your contract should state whether you can deliver, with no 
penalty, grapes with a certain percentage of MOG or defects. 
Sometimes you cart, but it’s important to be clear in advance 
about what the rules are. 

If there are to be penalties, what are they? It is not unusual to 
have a stair step: from zero to X there is no penalty; from X to 
Y there is a 1% penalty; and from Y to Z there is a 3% penalty. 
You also need to know at what point the winery is entitled to 
reject your grapes. 

In my view, a fair penalty provision is simply the deduction of 
the percentage of grapes with MOG or defects. If the winery 
decides to take your grapes, it should have to pay for them at 
the contract price. 

Other Criteria 

Frankly, the concept of other criteria has made a lot of lawyers 
wealthy, because such contract provisions usually boil down to, 
“Well, if I like a load, I'll accept it; if I don’t, I won't.” In my 
view, no quality criteria should be used except those that are 
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WINE INDUSTRY 


O finance 


© fafeeteeinre 


oe your ee or credit card 
authorization to: 


Keep abreast of the best 


in Australian and New Zealand winemaking technology 


- THE AUSTRALIAN & NEW ZEALAND 


WINE INDUSTRY JOURNAL 


will keep you up-to-date with the latest developments in the 
wine industries of Australia and New Zealand. 


O viticulture Ooenology oO marketing 
O packaging 0 production statistics 
Published quarterly Annual subscription rates: 

O A$38 Surface Air Lifted 


Also available, the 1988 edition of the Australian and New 
Zealand Wine Industry Directory, a complete guide to all 
wineries and suppliers. 232 pages. 


0 A$33.95 
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Expiry date........ 
Australian Industrial Publishers, P.O. Box 8, Cowandilla SA 5033 AUSTRALIA 
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objective and measurable. That’s the way to avoid disputes. 

I strongly recommend a clause stating that, aside from the 
quality provisions alluded to above, there should be no other 
quality criteria used to determine price. I also would suggest 
that the contract address itself to the issue of re-testing. It 
should specify at whose expense it is to be done, and require 
notification of a problem soon enough after the first test so that 
a second one can be done quickly. 

I think growers should have the right to determine when to 
pick. This is a controversial issue, and there are wineries with 
whom you won't be able to negotiate on this, but you at least 
need to be clear on what the rules are. The winery should de- 
scribe what it wants as objectively as possible. 

For instance, what if your grapes reach the contract target on 
a Tuesday, and you tell the winery you want to deliver, but the 
winery says it can’t take them until Friday? By Friday, maybe 
something has changed so that your grapes are worth less ac- 
cording to the terms of the contract. This is a common prob- 
lem. How do you deal with it? 

There are times when you won't have the negotiating leverage 
to deal with it, and you'll have to bear the loss. In other in- 
stances, the supply/demand situation will be such that you will 
be able to negotiate a provision protecting your interests. 

For example, you can negotiate a clause saying that, if you ful- 
fill your requirements, based on specified field-testing stan- 
dards, and notify the winery you want to deliver, then if you 
can't deliver within X hours or X days, you get the maximum 
bonus. The problem is getting the winery to agree. 

There should be provision made for the amount of time you 
are required to wait at the winery—i.e., if you have to wait be- 
yond a certain number of hours, then no penalties can be im- 
posed. The grower should not bear the responsibility when the 
winery is unable to receive his grapes. 


O A$60 Air Mail 


(Please tick the appropriate boxes 4) 
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Assignability, Security and Arbitration 

Assignability is an issue you need to consider if you have a 
long-term agreement. If you are anxious to have a guaranteed 
home for your product and feel that a long-term contract adds 
value to your vineyard, then you may want that contract to be 
assignable. 

On the other hand, what if the winery that you have been 
dealing with, which has treated you fairly and responsibly, is 
suddenly purchased by someone or some company you don’t 
know? You may not want to be caught in a long-term agree- 
ment with an unknown. This is a judgment you have to make 
by yourself. 

The first thing you should know about security is that the 
California Food and Agricultural Code gives you an automatic 
producer’s lien for the value of product delivered. This means 
you have a lien by statute on the manufactured forms of your 
product in an amount equal to the amount still owed to you for 
your grapes. 

Furthermore, it’s illegal for the winery to sell wine so that its 
remaining inventory is insufficient to pay you off. The winery 
must keep you fully secured until their debt to you is retired. 

However, the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals recently ruled 
that a producer’s lien does not survive bankruptcy, which, in 
effect, turns the producer into just another unsecured creditor. 
I think this is an unfortunate, shortsighted opinion, but you 
have to live with it until there are further developments. 

Now, it may be possible to work out a consensual security 
agreement with the winery—particularly where large growers 
are dealing with small wineries—although you can’t always 
get it, because the bank may already have demanded all the 
security. So you may have a real problem, a business problem, 
with the winery on this score. 

Ideally, you want a purchase money security agreement, 


BULLDOG’S PUP 


Pushes Wine with Nitrogen 


Pyrex Sight Glass 


Stainless Steel Construction 


Brass Adjuster 


Expanding 
Silicone 
Bung 


Purest food 


Wine 
Gently 


No pump needed rade 


No oxidation Fits all barrels 
Flows up to 20 GPM Positive seal 
Easy to use Stays in place 


: Side entry and 10" vertical adjustment 
Pat. Pending for lees control 


Original wand has racked over 7,000 barrels. 
Still like-new with all original parts. 


Othman Distributing Company (805) 541-3083 
P.O. Box 356, San Luis Obispo, California 93406 


which gives you certain advantages in dealing with previ- 
ously secured creditors such as banks. This is a very technical 
area, one in which you really do need to talk to your lawyer. 
If you can, you want to provide that the winery can’t commin- 
gle the wine made from your grapes with anyone else’s wine 
until you get paid. 

One last point. Arbitration is a concept you should consider, 
particularly with long-term contracts. It’s human nature for 
disputes to arise. Do you want to go to court every time you 
have one with a winery? Or might it not be better to have an 
option that is a little less formal, less expensive, and less hard 
on the feelings and egos of the parties involved? 


If your attitude is, “I’ll never cheat, but the other side might, 
and I’m prepared to go to court to get every last nickel owed 
me,” then you'll probably want to litigate. On the other hand, 
if your attitude is, “These things happen, and I want to con- 
tinue to have a working relationship, so I'll resolve the dispute 
in a business-like way and accept it if the arbitrator doesn’t give 
me everything I want,” then arbitration would be right for you. 

Be aware, however, that if you have an arbitration agreement 
in your contract, the Bureau of Market Enforcement does not 
have jurisdiction to help you except in limited circumstances. 


Conclusion 

I hope these remarks have been helpful and not inflamma- 
tory. Let me emphasize that you need to talk to your own law- 
yer and lay out all the facts of your situation before you can get 
useful legal advice. 

I have merely tried to provide a perspective on the contracting 
process, to lay out some considerations and questions you need 
to address. If a written contract is well thought-out and 
negotiated in a business like fashion, it can be of great help to 
you. a 


Harvest Services for Winemakers 


Y Fermentation planning and management V Yeast and 


Malolactic bacteria © Grape & Must Analysis: Acid profiles 


by HPLC; Assimilable Nitrogen (NH,*) Y Laboratory 


supplies & glassware V BATF Certified Laboratory 


Complete enological services. Call or write for price list. 


VINQUIRY 


WINEMAKERS SERVICE AND 
RESEARCH LABORATORY 


(707) 433-8869 
16003 Healdsburg Avenue « Healdsburg, CA 95448 
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RAIN BIRD 
LOW ENERGY 
LOW COST 
EMITTERS 


SMALL PRODUCTS 
WITH A BIG WARRANTY 


FEATURES 


e Available in 0.5, 1.0, & 2.0 GPH 

° Self flushing 

¢ Eliminates flow variation in 
rolling terrain 


¢ Self piercing barb for cheaper 
installation 


¢ Extremely efficient performance 
curves 


¢ Competatively priced 
¢ Requires minimum lateral sizing 
¢ A Rain Bird Warranty 


FEATURES 


e Available in 0.5, 1.0 & 2.0 GPH 
¢ Tortuos path design 
¢ Requires only 100 mesh filtration 


¢ Self piercing barb for cheaper 
installation 


¢ Competatively Priced 
¢ A Rain Bird Warranty 


SAVE UP TO 80% 


ON EMITTER INSTALLATION 
WITH THE NEW BUG GUN 
EMITTER INSTALLATION TOOL 


FOR DETAILS CONTACT YOUR 
NEAREST RAIN BIRD DEALER 
OR CONTACT 


Rain Bird Sales, Inc. 
Agri-Products Division 
145 N. Grand Avenue, 
Glendora CA 91740 USA, 
(818) 963-9311 


RAINY BIRD, 


““COMMITTED TO AG’”’ 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Wine Label Napkins 


ny 


Wine Label Ltd., is able to provide cus- 
tom printed napkins for wineries wish- 
ing to promote their wines in restaurant 
wine by-the-glass campaigns. The five- 
inch by five-inch napkins come in full 
color and feature the wine label as well 
as a message from the winemaker. An 
order of 21,000 napkins will cost under 
$500. Display rack presentations or gift 
baskets containing several different 
wine labels are also available for tasting 
room sales. 

Contact; Meg Starr, Wine Label Ltd., 
1001 Bridgeway #151, Sausalito, CA 
94965; 415/372-7165. 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Multi-stage centrifugal pumps, from 
TonkaFlo, a division of Osmonics, Inc., 
deliver 2 to 300 gpm for high pressure 
transfer and recirculation applications. 
The stainless steel and Noryl con- 
structed pumps offer the user a choice 
in the number of stages required to 
match desired conditions. 

No safety controls are neeeded as vari- 
ations in flow and pressure are automat- 
ically adjusted. Seven different impeller 
sizes are available, each one with a 
specific flow range within the pumps’ 
capacity to attain a productivity level of 
up to 64%. 

Contact: Therese M.  LaCanne, 
TonkaFlo Pumps Div. of Osmonics, 
Inc., 5951 Clearwater Dr., Minnetonka, 
MN 55343; 612/933-2277. 


What doesn’t go into your wine 
is as important as what does. 


That’s why you should take a close look at Kenite® diatomite 


filteraid. 


In every step of wine production, from crushing and pressing to 
fermentation to storing, aging and finishing, Kenite will eliminate 


unwanted particles and residue. 


But sparkling clarity isn’t the only way we can help. 


More economical operation. 


You're the expert on wine. But you'll find our expertise on filter- 


aids to be helpful, and economical. 


Time and again, our technical experts show customers how a 
change in equipment or procedures will dramatically improve flow 
rates and clarity, while cutting filteraid costs. 

And you can count on fast, reliable delivery from our plant in 


Grant County, Washington. 


But the most important reason to consider Kenite is simply 
this: your customers will get more out of your wine if you use the 


filteraid that takes more out of it. 


Inorganic Specialties. 


For more details, write to: Inorganic Specialties Division, 
Witco Corporation, 520 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 


10022-4236. Or call 212-605-3644. 


Witeo 
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Demi Liquid Filters 


A smaller style of filter cartridges, the 
Demi, is now available from domnick 
hunter filters, inc. The filter units are a 
cost-effective way to process small batch 
applications and to analyze filtration 
systems prior to scale-up. 

The 5-inch and 2 %-inch size filters 
come with an internal O-ring endcap, 
providing plug-in installation into a 
dominick hunter Demi housing or other 
equivalent small housing units. All car- 
tridges can be repeatedly steam-cleaned 
and sterilized. 

Contact: Madeline Warnock, domnick 
hunter filters, inc., 4220 Commercial 
Dr., Tracy, CA, 95376; 209/832-0401. 
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Wine Gift Shop Items 


a 
Vin Table offers a line of imported por- 
celain, glassware and dinnerware with 
grapevine and grape cluster motifs for 
wine gift shop sales or personal pur- 
chase. Also available are wine accesso- 
ries such as aprons, dishtowels, trays, 
cards, bottle racks and tasting cups. 

Contact: Roger Egleston, Vin Table, PO 
Box 405, Ambler, PA 19002; 
215/628-4668. 


Continued 
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Santa Rosa 
Hydraulics 
520 Barham Ave. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95402 
(707) 544-5600 


Ukiah Bearing & 
Gear Co. 
1968 N. State St. 
Ukiah, CA 94582 
(707) 468-0291 
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GOODSYEAR 


Rubber and Plastic Wine Hose 
Washdown and Steam Hose 
Exclusively Carrying a Special 1” Rubber Wine Hose 


SANI FIT SANITARY FITTINGS 
REOTEMP WINE TANK TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
HYDRAULIC AND PNEUMATIC COMPONENTS 


The Santa Rosa Bearing Group 


Napa Bearing & 
Industrial Supply Co. 
926 Kaiser Rd. 
Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 252-7333 


Lakeport Bearing 
Industrial Supply 
96 Soda Bay Rd. 
Lakeport, CA 95453 
(707) 263-9503 
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Premium Quality 
American Oak 
Wine Barrels 


e Air dried American Oak of the Finest Quality 
e Shaping & Toasting over an Oak Wood Fire 
e Selection of Grain Coarseness & Toast Levels 
e 200 and 225 Liter Barrel Capacity 
For your Wine Barrel Needs: 
Independent Stave Company, Inc. 
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concerned about 


Sulfites? 


Now you can measure sulfite levels easily 
and accurately without burettes, reagents 
or special training. Titrets® hand-held, 
disposable titration cells let you do 
“Ripper” tests in less than 

two minutes—the 

simplest method 

available. 

Call or 

write 

for 

details. 


Titrets =~ 


omeentty 
CRMMetrice, bee. som 


Sulfite test kit determines 
free sulfite. (Sulfur diox- 
ide, S05), range 10-100 
ppm. 


Rt. 28, 
Calverton, VA 22016 
(703) 788-9026 


S D 
wv 


P.O. Box 104 
Lebanon, Missouri 
417-588-4151 
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Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 
Design & Construction 
Management Services 


Engineering specialties include 
wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, 
wastewater, wastewater solids and utilities systems. 
Domestic and overseas experience with wineries 
producing table wines and sparkling wines with 
production capacities from 5,000 to 2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process 
water use of all sizes of wineries. 

Obtain your utility design services from 
someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681 
Winters, CA 95694 
707/795-3506 


Certified Grapevines 


Premium Quality Vinifera and Hybrids 


Protect your vineyard investment by planting 

your vineyards with premium quality virus-tested 
certified grapevines and rooted cuttings from 
Schloss Tucker-Ellis. 

We offer a complete selection of benchgrafted 
vinifera grapevines propagated from premium 
clonal selections which have demonstrated 

superior performance in our winery and vineyards. 
In addition, our vines are propagated only 

from virus-tested rootstock and scionwood cuttings. 
Rootstocks include Oppenheim S04, Kober 5BB, 
Couderc 3309, Richter 110, Riperia gloire and any 
other requested rootstock. 

We also provide a large selection of French Hybrids 
and table grapes. We can ship vines throughout the 
United States, and will custom-graft any variety. 


Hubert Tucker 


Schloss Tucker-Ellis Vineyards 

RD 1, Box 340 

Waterford, VA 22190 

703/882-3375 (Nursery) 703/882-3624 (Winery) 


Tasting Room Supplies 


Largest selection and 

lowest wholesale prices on: 

© Glassware 

e Corkscrews 

e Wine Racks 

© Books & Posters 

e Gift Items 

America's oldest and largest tasting room supplier 
since 1938. Featuring: 24% Lead Crystal Stemware, 
(American-made by St. George) and Libby wine 
glasses imprinted to your specs. Wine Cellars and 
cooling units, marketing consultation. Showroom: 


The Wine Appreciation Guild 


155 Connecticut Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
415/864-1202 / 800/242-9462 


Equipment and Supplies 


Complete Supply in Stock for 

Same Day Shipment at Competitive Prices: 
Corks—Extra First, light-parafined, sterilized, 
printing available. PVC Capsules and T/L Capsules in 
many colors. Strassburger asbestos-free filter pads. 


We represent the following Equipment: 
Amos Stemmer/Crushers 

Arol Corkers ¢ Clifom Fillers 

G&H Products ¢ Kiesel Mixers 
Quenard Labelers ¢ Padovan 
Strassburger Filters ¢ Wilmes Pressers 


R.L.S. Equipment Co., Inc. 


1017 White Horse Pike—PO Box 282 
Egg Harbor City, New Jersey 08215 
609/965-0074 / 1-800/527-0197 


S-TECH RLS, Inc. 


PO Box 20188 
San Jose, CA 95160 
408/268-5537 / FAX 408/264-6042 


Electrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and 
exisiting winery facilities. Preparation of draw- 
ings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning 
Power and Control 

— Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, 
Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration Operation 

— Computer Grade Power Supplies 

— Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control 

— Bottling Line Control 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and 
Power Distribution 


Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — P.O. Box 967 
Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 


Personnel Services 


Recruiting and Placement 


The Only Personnel Department 
of the Wine Industry 


We can help you make the best hiring choice 
with only your Winery’s interest in mind. 


At Snelling & Snelling, that's our business. 
We're professional Wine Industry Personnel 
Recruiters. Our network includes hundreds 
of Wineries and wine-trained personnel. 


Let Donna Parker of Snelling & Snelling 
be your personnel department. Call us 
for more information. 

Snelling & Snelling 


150 Professional Center Drive 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
707/586-0400 
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Cooperage 


Barrel Shaving and Retoasting, 
Tank Assembly, Cooperage Repair 


Over ten years experience has given use the reputa- 
tion for the finest barrel shaving. Barrel 

Builders router-cut method removes spent oak and 
tartrates to expose a clean, fresh surface. We can 
retoast the barrels over an oak fire and our 

mobile equipment allows us to easily set up at 

your winery. It makes good economic sense to add 
extra life to your existing cooperage. 


Call us. to find out how reasonable our rates are. 


Broken staves or leaking cooperage? We provide 
expert repairs with the proper woods. 


New wood tanks or used, we do assembly and 
disassembly to your complete satisfaction. 


Your complete full service cooperage! 
Barrel Builders, Inc. 


1085 Lodi Lane 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
707/963-7914 


Drip Irrigation, 
Sprinklers and Pumping 


We design, engineer and install sprinkler 
frost protection systems, drip irrigation 
systems and irrigation pumping stations. 


We can survey your project and design a system 
that fits in with your agricultural practices. 

We economically engineer the pipe-sizing for 
your watering project to require the minimum 
pumping horsepower. Our systems are engineered 
to achieve the greatest uniformity and efficiency 
of water application. 


We can provide a water distribution uniformity 
evaluation of existing drip irrigation systems. 

Only top-quality products are supplied. 

We can supply a watering system that is designed 
to meet your needs and perform reliably 

with the equipment we install for the entire 
lifetime of your crop. 


The Water Works 


647 Trancas St., Napa, CA 
707/257-6633 


Cooperage 


Well crafted, high quality, imported 
Slavonian Oak Barrels from Yugoslavia now 
available in all regular sizes. 

Expert Barrel Service provided. 

Contact us and find out how reasonable 

our prices are! 


Wine-Art Oregon, Inc. 


2758 N.E. Broadway 
Portland, OR 97232 
Tel: (503) 287-2624 


and 


SAGA U.S.A., Inc. 


30815 S. Wall Street 
Colton, OR 97017 
Tel: 503/824-4600 
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Overhead Sprinklers 


ai . 7 me Pet... 

Rainbird offers a small and lightweight 
LP Rain Gun which is 30% of the size of 
their traditional Rain Gun model, yet 
provides 90% of the coverage radius. 
The two-nozzle design provides unin- 
terrupted flow from one and a tripped, 
slow, reverse action from the second. 
The nozzle range is from 70 to 545 GPM 
operating the gun over a 30 psi to 110 psi 
pressure range. 

Also available is a stainless steel sprin- 
kler head, the S-steelhead, formed from 
¥%-inch tube bent to angles of 7, 10 or 15 
degrees. Stainless steel arm and bear- 
ings are attached to the sprinkler. The 
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smooth tube provides less friction than 
traditional brass. Nozzle range is from 
5/64 to 5/32. 

Contact: Fred March, Rain Bird Sales, 
Agri-Products Div., 125 N.Grand Ave., 
Glendora, CA 91740; 818/963-9311. 


The Wine Lawyer 
continued from p.9 


We may look at exporting in more de- 
tail in future columns. For now, a final 
observation on agreements with compe- 
titors: 

Nearly all business people are aware 
that antitrust laws restrict agreements 
among competitors for joint marketing 
in the United States, and most are 
aware that the rules are relaxed for joint 
marketing abroad. Do not, however, as- 
sume that anything goes. 

To be excepted from antitrust prohibi- 
tions, a joint marketing plan must be to- 
tally export-oriented and also meet 
other requirements. More importantly, 
antitrust exemption requires care and 
good legal counseling, beginning be- 
fore the first internal memo and the first 
contact with a competitor. | 


The Wine Retailer 
continued from p.12 


“Of course,” Turrentine adds, “things 
that are trendy have a way of falling out 
of favor. One day, white Zinfandel won't 
be trendy anymore.” | 


Looking Good. 


Your favorite wine. You recognize the label. It is as clean and un- 
scathed as when it traveled from the labeler to the carton. The bottle 
of wine in a carton can travel up to 3,000 miles. That's rough 
riding for a delicate label. Gordon Graphics has 

ULTRA-COTE* label finishing (available in 
gloss, semi-gloss or matte finish) that will resist il 
the scuffing a label receives before it reaches 
your customers. At Gordon Graphics we are 
prepared to deliver your labels—looking 
good. Call us about your labeling needs. 
(415) 883-0455. 


& GORDON GRAPHICS 


15 Digital Drive e Ignacio, CA 94947 


Gordon Lindstrom 


The Quintessence 


~ RAMONDIN 


Tin-lead and poly-laminated capsules 


RAMONDIN USA, INC. 
3266 Villa Lane PO. Box 2266 : Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 944-CAPS, 944-2277 
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Kenwood 
Vineyards 
Enjoys 

Steady Growth 


Ray & Eleanor Heald 

“We have been growing at the rate of 20% to 25% per year for 
the last four to five years,” states Marty Lee, marketing director 
for Kenwood Vineyards, Kenwood, CA. 

“We don’t want to continue such a rapid growth rate because 
our facility has maxed out. Growing too fast can cause all 
kinds of problems. Just finding the right people to hire can oc- 
cupy a great deal of time. 

“On the other hand, there are problems with leveling off. You 
have to tell people to stop selling your wine or start severe allo- 
cation. Distributors always think you're giving the wine to 
someone else and don’t understand why they aren't getting 
more.” 


A Family Affair 

In 1970, when there were only 30 Sonoma County wineries, 
Martin Lee Sr., his sons Marty and Michael, and their brother- 
in-law, John Sheela, acquired the historic Pagani Brothers Win- 
ery (founded in 1906) and renamed it Kenwood Vineyards. 
From 1970 to 1975, production, principally of red wines, aver- 
aged 4,200 cases/year. 

A ten-year plan began in 1976, with John Sheela taking a full- 
time position as winery president. The goal was to increase 
production primarily in white wines, until a 60/40 white to red 
ratio was achieved. In actuality, a 70/30 white/red ratio 
evolved. The 1988 harvest will come close to the desired 60/40 
ratio. 

In 1980, production was 40,000 cases. With the 1987 crush, it 
has grown to about 160,000 cases. Grapes come from 135 acres 
of estate vineyards; 465 acres are leased or contracted. 

As president and financial manager, Sheela handles all 
grower contracts. “The trick is to work with growers as part- 
ners and commit to grapes which are of the highest quality,’ 
Sheela says. “One of the hazards of owning too many of your 
own grapes is that, unless you're lucky enough to own the best 
quality in the varieties you require, you're fighting the market 
instead of running with it and your quality may be limited.” 

Michael Lee is the winemaker and provides the technical ex- 
pertise. Marty Lee is responsible for getting as much profit as 
possible for the wine once it is bottled. This includes pricing, 
label design, promotion, sales, and general personnel. 


Take a Wine and Run With It 

“T don’t want to sound like we're bragging,” Marty says, “but 
we are making darn good wines across the board and we ar- 
en't having any problems selling them. I like to employ this 
strategy: take one wine and run with it. We are running with 
Sauvignon Blanc, which is our biggest-selling varietal.” 

In 1987, Kenwood crushed over 600 tons of Sonoma County 
Sauvignon Blanc. Production of Sauvignon Blanc increased 
from 3,000 cases in 1981 to 44,000 cases in 1987. 

“We have a melange of different flavors coming from 18 vine- 
yards, each of which is located in a different microclimate — 
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from Geyserville in the north to Los Carneros in southern So- 
noma County,” says Mike. “We are aiming for a style that gives 
good fruit, crisp acidity, just a hint of varietal grassiness, and 
a touch of oak to increase complexity, although we don’t want 
the oak to be identifiable in the aroma or flavor?’ 

“After a wine wins awards or medals, I make sure our 
salespeople, distributors, and the media know about it,’ says 
Marty. “I make a direct mailing to a number of signficant wine 
writers whom I select from a list provided by the Wine Insti- 
tute. I make sure they get samples of our wines about three 
times/year, along with a short, written message containing 
pertinent facts about the wines, but not other writers’ reviews. 
Writers want to make their own decisions.” 


Out-of-State Sales Management 

“We take an aggressive out-of-state attitude,’ states Marty. 
Kenwood has more than 90 distributors throughout the U.S. 
and, since 1974, has tracked wine sales (in dollars) in every 
state on a monthly basis. In 1987, 35% of sales were out-of- 
state, which Marty claims is about average for a winery of Ken- 
wood’s size. 

“Tt is my goal to sell 50% of our wine out of state,” says Marty. 
“T have a U.S. map with the names of our distributors and their 
annual sales record. I also have the per capita consumption of 
California wines in each state. I constantly search for over- 
looked areas of consumption. Then I try to find a distributor to 
sell our wines in that region.” 

Marty selects a distributor by first looking at the National 
Beverage Marketing Directory, which lists every wine distribu- 
tor in the country by city, along with wine types handled. He 
then visits the territory in question. 

“T visit a few large wine shops and ask, ‘Which distributors 
give the best service?’ ”, says Marty. “Then I'll check to see 
which brands they handle, if they pay on time, and perhaps 
how knowledgeable their salespeople are. There appears to be 
no relation between the number of salespeople and a distribu- 
tor’s ability to sell your brand. You also cannot tell which one 
is about to go bankrupt by looking at their building. 

“Tt is important that the distributor has seven or eight high- 
quality California wineries in its portfolio because then it’s al- 
most guaranteed that salespeople will have existing contacts 
with the better restaurants and retail shops. I find this out by 
requesting a copy of the sales list. However, if I find they al- 
ready have 37 California wineries, I continue looking for a dis- 
tributor. 

“Because it is our winery, I prefer to contact our own distribu- 
tors, rather than have a marketing company sell our wine. 
When another company does the sales, you don't get very good 
feedback. Besides, it’s fun to keep in touch with the market. 
Another reason is that it is costly to turn wine sales over to a 
marketing company. I think the going commission rate is 15% 
to 25%. 

“Careful selection of a distributor is crucial since it is very dif- 
ficult to make a change. First of all, there are lots of lawyers out 
there who will defend the distributor’s cause. Second, when 
consumers find out they can’t get our wine anymore, they 
blame us. That doesn’t help our good name. Third, if we drop 
a distributor, they will say that they dropped us because the 
wines weren't very good or we were difficult to deal with and 
we cart be there to defend ourselves. 

“There's been a problem developing the last few years. The 
number of California wineries has increased, but the number 
of distributors has decreased. Two years ago, a salesperson was 
on the street representing six California wineries. Today, 
he/she represents 14 wineries and doesn’t have the time to rep- 
resent them all well.” 

To maintain market share, Kenwood has added regional sales 
reps, who insure the continued attention of local sales people. 
The reps keep in touch with the distributors to make sure they 
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are aware of new products, current pricing, and promotions. 
“Since the squeeky wheel gets the oil,’ notes Marty, ‘““we have 
to make sure we are in continuous contact with the people sell- 
ing our wines. 

“T hired three regional managers in the last year (Atlanta, 
Boston, and Wisconsin). We look for people who already know 
the wine business, former retail buyers or someone who has 
been a rep for another winery. The person must know what a 
distributor does; how to hire a distributor; how to run a sales 
meeting and inspire people; and how to teach about selling. 
We want to hire people who have been living and working in 
the region and who know the market.” 

A regional manager can cost a winery up to $80,000/year— 
$40,000 to $50,000 salary plus $25,000 to $30,000 for expenses. 


Kenwood has joined forces with Belvedere Winery to share 


both the expertise and expense of regional sales represen- 
tatives. 


Each month, Marty augments the efforts of the regional sales 
reps by mailing to distributors a current price sheet, post-off 
programs, and notice of special promotions, such as a wine- 
by-the-glass campaign. 

“Many distributors sell off a discount sheet,” he contends. “If 
you don’t have any discounted prices, you won't be on the 
sheet, and out-of-sight is out-of-mind. We have never had to 
post-off our wines, but, even though we don’t need to, we sup- 
ply post-off information to get listed on the discount sheet.’ 


Tracking Sales 

“T track distributor sales, trying to predict how much they 
should be selling, and I communicate this to my regional 
managers,” adds Marty. 

“Tf I have a sizable quantity of wine to sell, I need to decide 
how much wine to send to each market. I have statistics that 
tell me how much California wine is sold in each state. This is 
important because if I used total wine sales as a guide, I might 
think I could sell a lot of wine in New York, but most of that 
wine is imported, so I could be fooled.” 

Sales are also tracked by variety to aid grape contracting deci- 
sions. Marty uses sales statistics as well as his awareness of 
market trends. For example, Kenwood’s Chenin Blanc sales 
decreased from 12,000 cases in 1985 to 6,000 cases in 1987. 
“Chenin Blanc has been cannibalized by white Zinfandel 
sales,’ Marty claims. ‘People are drinking more white Zin and 
less Chenin Blanc. I can follow trends, but I also need to ex- 
trapolate these numbers to accurately project sales.” 

In 1987, Kenwood’s dollar sales rose 33% while case sales in- 
creased 30%. One of Kenwood’s major goals is to sell more 
high-end wine and less low-end wine. 

The southeastern U.S. is a rapidly-growing market for Ken- 
wood. Florida is the largest growth state with New York a 
strong second, due to ever-increasing import prices. 

Marty claims that tracking restaurant versus retail sales is dif- 
ficult because some of Kenwood’s distributors do not record 
them separately. Many wholesalers simply send depletion 
reports indicating how many cases of wine are sold each 
month. 

Marty suggests that, as disposable income increases, more 
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Americans eat out and more wine is sold in restaurants. Thus, 
he considers it very important to have Kenwood products in- 
cluded on restaurant wine by-the-glass and ‘chalkboard spe- 
cial’ lists. Because of wine by-the-glass sales, the demand for 
375mL bottlings has declined, according to Marty. 

Sales to airlines and cruise ships are important too. “Airlines 
give us the best visibility, especially in first class,’ claims 
Marty. “Sometimes it’s a hassle because the airline may pur- 
chase 800 cases, but wants us to ship ten cases each to different 
locations.” 


The Product Line 

Chardonnay is Kenwood’s second largest selling varietal, 
with an annual production of over 20,000 cases. More than 
1,300 barrels are used to barrel-ferment 80% of the Chardon- 
nay produced. 

The winery has just begun to experiment with malolactic fer- 
mentation, but only in stainless steel. Lees contact time has 
been increased to six months. ‘Two changes, barrel fermenta- 
tion and extended lees contact are helping to determine the 
style of our Chardonnays,” states Mike. 

“Barrel fermentation gives oak character and a more toasty 
flavor in a shorter time, while retaining fruit qualities in the 
wine. 

Upgrading equipment for the 1985 crush also aided Ken- 
wood’s progress. In addition to new French oak barrels, the 
winery installed a new production pad with four 3,000-gal 
dejuicers, a 14-ton tank press, and two 25,000-gal storage and 
blending tanks. 

Four different Kenwood Chardonnays were released from the 
1985 vintage. Yulupa Ranch, in the southern part of Sonoma 
Valley, retails in California for $12.50. It has a lemony character 
typical of Chardonnay grapes grown in a cool area. Production 
of the 1985 Yulupa Chardonnay was 6,500 cases, compared to 
600 cases for the 1983 bottling. 

Beltane Ranch Chardonnay ($15.00 retail) has a rich, appley 
flavor with crisp acidity. “Above all, it is a wine that ages beau- 
tifully,” says Mike. “These are mountain-grown grapes with 
small clusters. The wine improves dramatically after a year in 
the bottle. Because of its ageability, it is our highest-priced 
Chardonnay. We have vineyard-designated the Beltane Ranch 
since we began crushing these grapes in 1979. Current produc- 
tion is 3,500 cases.” 

Kenwood produces about 20,000 cases of Sonoma Valley 
Chardonnay, which retails for $10.50. It is a blend from about 
seven different ranches throughout Sonoma Valley. The em- 
phasis is on balanced fruit flavors with a mild, toasty oak 
finish. 

Eight acres of estate vineyard Chardonnay (expanded to 12 
acres by plantings in 1986) yield 800 cases. The 1986 vintage 
was released in June, 1988 at a suggested retail price of $14.00. 
This wine has apple flavors with a rich, long finish. 

About 1,000 cases of estate Late Harvest Riesling are 
produced. Grapes are picked at about 30° Brix with ample 
botrytis, yielding a wine with 10% to 12% r.s. This wine has 
won more awards than any other Kenwood product, but Marty 
claims it is difficult to market. “We did not make this wine in 
1987 because we need to sell existing inventory. It was a mar- 
keting decision.” 

As mentioned above, Dry Chenin Blanc ($6.50 retail price) 
from Sonoma County and the Clarksburg area (Sacramento 
Delta) has seen a rapid production decline in recent years. The 
wine is fermented in stainless steel and bottled in December or 
January, with 0.7% r.s. and good acidity. “It’s a nice sipper or 
picnic-style wine,” says Mike. “Even though we make this 
wine better and better each year, the market says it’s going no- 
where. The market says, ‘Give me Chardonnay’” 

Vintage White, formerly called Chablis, is a blend of Sauvig- 
non Blanc, Chardonnay, and Chenin Blanc. It is almost com- 


pletely dry and receives little oak ageing. Production is 15,000 
to 20,000 cases, and the wine retails for $5.00. 

Sonoma Valley Cabernet Sauvignon from five vineyards 
(12,000 case production) retails for $12.00. The wine is blended 
with Merlot and Cabernet Franc and has rich, berry flavors. 

Jack London Cabernet Sauvignon ($18.00 retail price) is vine- 
yard designated because, ‘The grapes from Milo Shepard’s 
Jack London Ranch in Glen Ellen are unique and make an un- 
usual Cabernet Sauvignon,” according to Mike. “The wine has 
a deep, rich color and herbal scents with hints of berry.’ 
Production is limited to about 3,500 cases. 

The label on the Jack London Cabernet Sauvignon is the book- 
plate used for Jack London’s books. The label’s emphasis of the 
wolf head, including a back label explanation, has helped to 
triple sales of this wine. 
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Zinfandel has been produced since the winery’s inception. 
White Zinfandel production began in 1983. The winery style 
with red Zinfandel has changed markedly in the past few vin- 
tages, away from a heavy, high alcohol wine toward a more ele- 
gant one. As a result, Mike reports a resurgence of sales. Cur- 
rent annual case production is 7,000 cases. Retail price is $9.50. 

“We started with a 700-case production of white Zinfandel 
($6.00 retail price) and it has grown to 14,000 cases, which is 
where we'll stay,” Mike says. “It’s a great cash-flow wine, 
pressed directly at 20.5° Brix, fermented in stainless steel, and 
bottled in December. We will produce it as long as demand 
continues.” 

Marty notes that 2,000 to 3,000 cases/year of Artist Series 
Cabernet Sauvignon is important because of its notoriety. “It 
retails in California for $30.00 and receives positive press,” he 
says. “We've been able to generate an interest and anticipation 
for its release each year. It brings significant attention to Ken- 
wood and our entire product line. Also, it’s an enjoyable task 
selecting an artist each year. 

“A complete collection of one bottle each of ten vintages of 
Artist Series Cabernet usually bids at about $2,000 in an auc- 
tion. Collectors who are seeking to locate a certain vintage to 
fill out their own series often call us at the winery. The prob- 
lem is that we didn’t lay away enough of the earlier vintages, 
so we are down to our last few cases from the early years.” 


Conclusion 

“The 1970's were our building period,” reflects Marty. “In the 
80's, we've begun to see fulfillment. One thing is guaranteed 
in this business—it’s always exciting because you never know 
what’s around the corner.” | 
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Matching Food & Wine Styles 


We asked Karen Keehn, co-proprietor of McDowell Valley Vineyards, 
Hopland, CA, to answer the complex question, “Which wine is cor- 
rect with what food and why?” In part I, she addresses wine style in 
pairing wines and food and in cooking. 


PWV: What are some of your fundamental views on matching 
wine to food? 

KK: We feel there are no hard and fast rules and that ex- 
perimentation should be encouraged. Cuisine is rapidly chang- 
ing and what used to work may not be valid today. We admit, 
as producers of fine wines, that our goal is to increase enjoy- 
ment of wine by choosing seasonings that enhance flavor af- 
finities between wine and food, as opposed to seasoning 
choices that might dominate a food and perhaps destroy the 
nuances of a wine. 

There is no simple answer to the “Which wine with which 
food?” question. Any number of wines can work well with a 
particular dish. However, fundamental to matching wine to 
food is an understanding of the differences in styles of wine, 
because style can be more important than variety. 

Style is the way in which a particular variety is made. Any 
wine grape varietal can be made in a range of styles, each one 
emphasizing a different combination of fruit, tannin, acidity, 
sweetness, and oak complexity. Style is the sum of various 
components, and a range of styles offers the cook or chef un- 
limited flavor choices. 

PWV: What about using similar flavors in wine to season 
foods? Can traditional combinations of flavors be a useful 
guide? 

KK: Often a wine will remind one of a particular flavor— 
usually a fruit, berry, herb or spice which can be used in a dish 
to complement the wine and reinforce and enhance the ‘simi- 
lar’ flavors. Or one can use these fruits, herbs or spices in ac- 
companying side dishes. 
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For example, Syrah is often described as ‘plummy’ with ‘wild 
currant’ flavors. We make a puree of ripe plums, (canned 
plums can also work), add a few dried currants, and simmer 
this with Syrah as a base for a sauce, wine jell or sorbet, creat- 
ing a delicious flavor complement for wild game, pork, liver or 
pate—especially when served with the same wine. 


Sometimes these ‘similar’ flavors are not so complementary. 
For instance, one of the frequent descriptors of Fume Blanc is 
that it is reminiscent of grapefruit. If the wine is served with 
fresh grapefruit sections or a grapefruit sauce, it proves a dis- 
aster for both the fruit and the wine. 


The concept of ‘similar flavors’ can also guide the matching of 
traditional seasonings to the fruit flavors perceived in the 
wine. First, try to identify the specific fruit, then decide on the 
seasoning. 


For example, many red wines have a decidedly berry flavor — 
raspberry, blackberry, cherry, plum, etc. These fruits are tradi- 
tionally seasoned with sweet spices such as cinnamon, nut- 
meg, allspice, and clove. (Basil, tarragon, mint, and anise also 
have many of the same sweet, hot, spicy characteristics. ) 


When serving a Cabernet Sauvignon, whose cherry/rasp- 
berry flavors set the stage, why not incorporate these fruits, 
alone or together, with the wine in a sauce, sorbet, or wine jell 
and season the food with the aforementioned spices or herbs? 
(Nutmeg has a particular affinity for Cabernet Sauvignon.) 


White wine varietals are sometimes more difficult to pair 
with seasonal foods. However, there are many herbs and 
spices that work well with white wines whose inherent flavors 
are similar to tree fruits or melons—pears, apples, figs, honey- 
dew, etc. Identify the fruits first, then select a likely herb or 
spice, matching strength of flavor and level of sweetness. 
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For instance, Chenin Blanc usually has flavors reminiscent of 
melons and pears. These fruits are traditionally seasoned with 
citrus and sweet spices having a licorice or mint flavor. There- 
fore, pair Chenin Blanc with foods seasoned with lemon 
thyme (citric), mint or basil (mint/menthol), tarragon or anise 
(licorice), or cinnamon, clove or allspice (sweet and spicy hot). 

Although similar flavors are helpful, there are seasonings 
that can work well with wines whose flavors they contrast 
with. Discovering these combinations requires experience. 

One of my favorite examples is a dry, medium-bodied, full- 
flavored Fume Blanc, perhaps with a little oak complexity—a 
most versatile wine with food. Although such flavors are not 
found in Fume Blanc, the wine has a particular affinity for the 
following seasonings: mustard, curry, ginger, red bell pepper, 
and fresh marjoram. Try them in sauces, compound butters, 
mayonnaise or side dishes served with Fume Blanc. 

PWV: How do you use wine in recipe and menu development? 

KK: When I begin to create a dish or plan a menu, the wine 
is an integral part of the overall flavor concept, whether it is 
used only as a complementary beverage or as an ingredient. 
We want the taste relationship between food and wine to be 
flavor enhancing, a synergistic pleasure, not a competitive bat- 
tle for dominance. We use wine as a significant seasoning in- 
gredient primarily for its contributions of fruit and acidity. 

PWV: What is the contribution of wine aromas and flavors to 
a dish? 

KK: Most wine aromas/bouquets are lost when heat is ap- 
plied during cooking and do not contribute much to the 
aromas in foods. Wine aromas are generally subtle and can be 
overwhelmed by powerful food smells such as ammonia (in 
aged cream-type cheese), or the sulfur compounds in some 
vegetables. 

Flavor is a composite of different factors, including the astrin- 
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gent effects of tannins, the balance between sugars and acids, 
and the combined odors of many aromatic compounds. 

PWV: How does acidity in wine affect its compatibility with 
food? 

KK: Acidity in wine can provide a structural backbone for 
building sauces, fruit or vegetable butters, salad dressings and 
stocks. Wine acidity can enhance flavors. Vinegar should be 
used with restraint; we find it to be too competitive with wine. 

Wine acidity can be used in combination with other acids and 
has a particular affinity for the citric flavors in oranges and le- 
mons. However, it doesn’t go very well with limes and not at 
all with grapefruit. 

When wine is reduced, acidity becomes more concentrated, 
increasing in inverse proportion to the amount of reduction. 

Acids and alcohol in wine are natural tenderizing agents. 
Therefore, use wine as a marinade to tenderize as well as to 
add flavor. For foods that are lighter in color (such as veal and 
pork) and where discoloration would adversely affect visual 
appeal, we recommend using white or rose wines with good 
fruit and acidity. However, wine acidity does not make foods 
‘Juicier’. 

Wines that are high in acidity seem to be enjoyed more when 
combined with foods high in fat content, such as butter, cream 
or cheese. In addition, high-acid wines can be balanced by 
foods having some sweetness (a tart Chardonnay served with 
scallops in a tarragon cream sauce). Also, acidity and alcohol 
in wine serve as a solvent to cleanse the palate. 

Older wines, whose acidity is fading, are better enjoyed with 
foods having restrained flavors and less fat content, so as not to 
mask the more subtle wine flavors. For example, with an older 
Cabernet Sauvignon, an appropriate dish would be a tender- 
loin (lean but tender) roasted with fresh vegetables like pota- 
toes and carrots, a simple sauce using the deglazed pan juices, 


CRIVELLER COMPANY 


supplier for 
Small & Large Wineries 
— 


grape prcessing equip. centrifugal & piston pumps 


— filtration equipment — chemical & filter sheets 

— equipment for treatment of -— yeasts & enzymes 
juices and wines — oenocyanine & other 

— stainless steel tank specialties 
accessories — bottling equipment 


CONTACT CRIVELLER COMPANY 
In Canada: 6863 Lundy's Lane, Niagara Falls 


In U.S.A.: P.O. Box 162, Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 
Ph. (416) 357-2930/358-5202 Telex061-5446 


a splash of the wine, and restrained seasonings (perhaps a lit- 
tle thyme and a pinch of salt and pepper). 

PWV: What is the effect of alcohol in cooking? 

KK: Alcohol lowers the boiling point of liquids, but this is also 
influenced by the amount of salt, residual sugar, or glucose, 
which increase the boiling point. Table wines will usually boil 
between 185° and 195°F, depending on elevation and the com- 
position of the wine. 

PWV: How does wine body affect its compatibility with 
food? 

KK: Wine body (texture) should be quantified when working 
with foods. Wines with lighter body should be matched with 
foods of more delicate textures; wines with bigger body create 
a better balance when matched with foods of greater texture. 

Examples are: 1) a delicate Fume Blanc with trout; 2) an ele- 
gant Pinot Noir with smoked quail; 3) a rich Chardonnay with 
lobster; 4) a robust Syrah with spit-roasted wild duck. 

Wines with bigger body (and flavors) seem to be a better com- 
plement for foods richer in fats and oils, e.g., cream, butter, 
cheese, beef, lamb, or salmon. 

Alcohol contributes to the palate impression of body or vis- 
cosity. The higher the alcohol, the bigger the perception of 
wine body. a 


PROCEEDINGS 


Cool Climate Viticulture & Oenology 
Second International Symposium 
Auckland, New Zealand—Jan.11-15, 1988 


365 pages. Topics—Winemaking in the vineyard: 
Where to plant? What to plant? Avoiding pests, 
diseases and disorders; canopy management: 
Vigor and canopy management; Making wines 
from Bordeaux reds and Sauvignon Blanc; Assess- 


ing the wine grape harvest and quality. 
Winemaking in the cellars: Primary fermenta- 
tion; Malolactic fermentation, stabilization, and 
conservation; Making wines from Chardonnay 
and Pinot noir; Yeast technology; Botrytised 
wines; Wine flavors and aromas; Wine and society. 
Cost: $40US + $3.00 shipping to North 
America.(In California add $2.40 [6% sales tax].) 
To order: Checks or money orders should be 
made and sent to PRACTICAL WINERY VINE- 
YARD, 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


WHEN You NEED Us 


OSCAR LARSON & ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS ¢ SURVEYORS e PLANNERS 
433 East Street, Healdsburg (707) 433-7179 


We Know Land © Waste Treatment & Disposal @ Roads © Buildings © Structures 
Foundations © Drainage © Grading © Piping © Tanks © Permit Processes 


|: Bottle Unscramblers 


| = Conveyor Systems 


Designers and Manufacturers of 
Quality Custom Wine Bottling 
Equipment and Systems 


JAGLA MACHINERY CO. inc 


New for 1988 — Foil Spinners 


* No-Vac Filler Valves 

* Corker Vacuum 
Systems 

* Label Roll Downs 


* Air Cleaner/Purgers 


: Filler Sanitizing 
Systems 
- Custom Change Parts & Feedscrews 


“We install and service what we sell” 
26 Woodland Ave. ¢ San Rafael, CA 94901 ° 415/457-7672 


VILTER OWNERS 


Order your compressor parts from PRP and you'll 
save. Plus you'll receive 12/18 month guaranteed 
top quality PRP manufactured parts. 


Call 415-887-4105 
Overnight delivery available 


POWER REFRIGERATION 
PARTS CO. 


3466 Arden Road, Hayward, CA 94545 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


MOVING? 


Be sure to advise us of your new address so we 
can keep PRACTICAL WINERY VINEYARD 
coming without interruption. Send changes to: 
15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


ESTATE BOTTLING 
Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery 
Owner Operated—Quality Service —Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1500 cs/day—Generator on truck 
Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573 
707/963-5705 


S.1.P.I. Stemmer/Crusher 
3-ton/hour; s/s stemming grate; 3‘IPS outlet with stand. 
Used once. $1,200 OBO, 408/425-4557, Rob Feldman. 


Mobile Bottling at Your Winery 
Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. Front and back label 
capability. The only mobile service filling 187ml bottles. 
Quality, professional handling of your wines. For additional 
information, call owner/operator Don Hudson, Chateau Bottlers 
707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Your story in pictures by the wine specialist. 
Vineyard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107, 415/974-5645. 


Time to Step Down 
One of Washington’s oldest wineries offered for limited time. 
Stock, equipment, inventory and real estate come to 
more than asking price of $750,000. Video available. 
Anderson—PO Box 427, Bingen, WA 98605. 


r Enologist Wanted: To work in Napa Valley area in sales 
and service of wine barrels. Degree and sales experience 
required. Qualified applicants send resume to Independent 
Stave Co., PO Box 104, Lebanon, MO 65536. 


PHOTOGRAPHER On-location or studio for advertising, 
brochures, or editorial display: Extensive stock photos. 
Scott Clemens, Sand Dollar Photographic Studio, 
740 Stetson St., Moss Beach, CA 94038, 415/728-5389. 


Manager —Vineyard/Winery. New York vinifera winery 
(80 miles from NYC) producing only Chardonnay wines seeks 
enthusiastic individual for all vineyard/winery functions. 
Degree in enology or practical experience necessary. 
Fantastic opportunity for right person. Send resume to: 
West Park Wine Cellars, Burroughs Dr., West Park, NY 12493. 


Dictionary for Winemakers and Viticulturists—English to 
French, French to English, 600 items, $5.00 plus 6% tax for 
California orders. Order on PWV Bookshelf envelope. 


Wine East 


The lively magazine that keeps you up-to-date 
on the news of grapes and wine in Eastern 
North America. 


With 325 wineries located between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Atlantic Coast, wine professionals and consumers 
are discovering the importance of keeping informed about 
this rapidly expanding wine region. Published bi-monthly, 
Wine East contains winery profiles, in-depth features on 
Eastern grapes, wine and winemaking, and human interest 
stories centering around Eastern wine people. 


Subscription rate: $15.00 for one year ($20.00 in 
Canada and overseas, payable in U.S. funds) 


Write for a free sample and/or a list of other publications 
available about the Eastern wine industry. 


L & H Photojournalism 
620 North Pine Street 


Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 
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Winning Profits with Guerrilla Marketing: 
PORTRAY YOUR IDENTITY, NOT YOUR IMAGE 


Jay Conrad Levinson 


One of the silliest, most ill-advised things a winery can do is 
to decide upon an image and market that image. If there’s any 
word that should be stricken from the vocabulary of a market- 
ing person, it’s ‘image’. 

An image implies something false, a facade. If you decide to 
adopt an image and market it, there’s a good chance you'll 
make as many enemies as friends. This is because prospective 
customers may see that you and your wines are not what your 
image portrays. This misrepresentation erodes their confidence 
in you, often resulting in lost sales. 

If you decide instead to communicate your identity, there is 
no chance that you will be misrepresenting anything. By look- 
ing closely at your winery’s personality—and all wineries have 
one—you'll realize that you do have an honest-to-goodness 
identity that sets you apart from your competitors. 

When you communicate that honest identity, prospective cus- 
tomers will gain faith in your winery when they see your facili- 
ties or sample your wines, because you will be living up to 
your identity. That’s an important step in establishing the 
momentum that results in sales. 

To determine your identity, look at your winery, wines, labels, 
and cartons through the eyes of a friendly stranger. See what 
you like about the winery. If your staff is helpful and your 
wines exude quality, a positive personality will soon emerge. 
That's the identity you want to convey. 

Make it clear in your mind and be sure it comes shining 
through in all of your marketing materials. The idea is for 


“FOR INFORMATION MANAGEMENT — 
CALL GULSON” 


(707) 996-9754 


gulson and associates 
585 First Street West/Sonoma, California 95476 


prospective customers to like you for the right reasons, not for 
the wrong ones. People tend to patronize the businesses they 
like. 

The same principle applies to human interaction. If you en- 
gage in face-to-face contact or even frequent telephone contact, 
recognize that you must sell yourself before you can sell your 
products or services. 

If you have no face-to-face contact, the physical presentation 
of your wine—what folks see outside the bottle—is what will 
sway them to buy or not to buy. Every physical characteristic— 
bottle, label, back label, name, carton, signage —it all makes up 
your wine's identity. 

Only after prospective customers buy your identity, will they 
buy the wine behind the identity. If they don’t buy your iden- 
tity, it’s an uphill battle to sell your wines. If they do buy it, 
buying your wines should be a simple decision. 

When it comes to marketing, people have built-in BS detec- 
tors. Any hint of BS and they'll go running—right to one of 
your competitors. Sell yourself. Sell your personality. Sell who 
you really are, not who you wish you could be. 

Don't use the old “I” world—image. Instead, use the new “T’ 
word — Identity. This will enable you to penetrate the BS barrier 
while winning customers, friends, and profits. a 


(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of “Guerrilla Marketing” and 
publisher of “The Guerrilla Marketing System and Newsletter,’ which 
can be obtained by calling 800-621-0851, Ext. 140) 


Inglenook. 


N@ASRRAG NY Arisa ia 


is now offering a complete line of 
custom services from 
fermentation to the bottling 
of fine wines. 


For further information please write or call 


Director of Winemaking 
INGLENOOK-NAPA VALLEY 
PO. Box 402 
Rutherford, CA 94573 


(707) 967-3314 or 967-3300 
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Glycol, ammonia, freon etc. 
we'll give you the cold facts. 


When it comes to keeping cool there are many options and the correct 
choice could save you up to 40% in operating costs each year. 


Most companies involved in wine refrigeration sell a glycol system. That's 
all. You shouldn't expect them to present an unbiased view of the alterna- 
tives with which they cannot serve you. 


PRC custom designs every type of system, from the smallest chiller to the 


largest computer aided direct refrigerant tank farm—and everything else in 
between. 


We will help you compare the alternatives, then you make the choice that’s 
right for you. Get the collective engineering staff experience of over 150 
years and the support of the company that helped to shape California's 
wine making industry for over 30 years. 


Call Mark Curtis or Ken Solberg for an appointment to talk about your 
special project. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
EQUIPMENT —FULL SYSTEMS FABRICATION — MAINTENANCE 
24 HOUR SERVICE NETWORK 


POWER REFRIGERATION CO. : 3466 ARDEN ROAD, HAYWARD, CA 94545 * 415/887-4105 


THE COLD PROFESSIONALS 


oa COLONNA, FARRELL: DESIGN ASSOCIATES 


Case Study #4 ae 

The Gloria Ferrer Champagne were quick fo see that a more believ- The label also carries Ferrer's signa- 

Package able relationship between the pack- ture underneath the logo as well as 
; age, Producer and its rich tradition on the foil neck. 

Gloria Ferrer, a subsidiary of needed to be illustrated The logo and complementary ; 
Freixenet in Spain, came to Colonna, First Gloria Ferrer’s new logo package has so changed the 
Farrell: Design Associates with a was developed to give focus and image of the champagne that the 
problem—a quality champagne identity to the name. Second, the product is now correctly known for 
packaged with an inappropriate, logo/leaf concept was tastefully its high quality and elegance. Sales 
low-priced image which was experi- expanded and adapted to work on have increased dramatically; the 
encing sales difficulties. Colonna, all parts of the new package. Finally, previously slow-moving champagne 
Farrell, with their extensive experience the bold, but carefully detailed front sold out almost immediately after 
n graphic image development for label piece was contoured to recall the introduction of the new label. 
products in the luxury goods marker, 


the outline of the Spanish buildings 
used in champag 


© production 


“An effective and suc- g 
cessful design must 
seize the essential 
features that set a 
company apart and 
translate these into 
memorable visual 
images. When this 
takes place, the 
uniqueness of a com- 
pany is captured in 
the uniqueness of 
the design.’ 


1ckage Design: Michele Collier/Raloh Colonna/John Farrell 


Zaca Mesa 


Delicato 


Inglenook 


1335 Main Street Saint Helena, California 94574 


